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GOD KNOWS. 





BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 





Who knows’? God knows; and what he 
knows 
Is well and best. 
The darkness hideth not from him, but glows 
Clear as the morning or the evening rose 
Of East or West. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There will be a great gathering of the 
suffrage clans at Grand Rapids next week. 
The editors of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL are 
now on their way to Michigan to attend 
the National Convention. They will stop 
a few days en route to visit Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller at Geneva, N. Y. The senior 
editor last saw that classic town fifty-four 
years ago, when he went there to see his 
sister, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, take her 
degree of M. D. at the Geneva Medical 
College. 





-_<--— 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has been for 
several weeks in attendance on her dying 
father at Charles City, Ia., and it was 
feared that she would not be able to be 
present at Grand Rapids. The sufferer 
has quietly passed away; the long strain 
of devoted nursing is over; and Mrs, Catt 
expects to attend the National Conven- 
tion, where her counsel and codperation 
are so much needed, 





—e 


The opponents of equal suffrage are 
always inclined to twist and misinterpret 
the words of its advocates. This year’s 
‘“‘Remonstrance”’ asserts that at Washing- 
ton last winter, Miss Anthony referred to 
man as “the common enemy” of women. 
In reviewing ‘‘The Remonstrance,” we 
expressed doubt whether Miss Anthony 
ever said it. Mrs. Ida H. Harper under- 
took to track down the rumor. She 
writes in the N. Y. Sun: 

A careful search of the official report of 


| failed to disclose this incendiary speech, 





the convention and that of the city dailies 


and finally an appeal was made to Miss 
Anthony herself. She answered: 

“T have hunted through my scrap books 
and find that a telegram to the Kansas 
City Journal credits me with the expres- 
sion to which you refer. It seems that I 
was telling the story of the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention, and how Mrs. Stanton 
and the other women hunted about to find 
as many grievances against the common 
enemy, man, as the colonists had against 
old King George. It was said facetiously, 
and is not worth refuting, it appears to | 
me.”’ 


What a vast amount of cry the ‘‘Antis”’ 
have made over this little shred of wool! 





—_—<- — 


Those who wish to understand and ap- 
preciate Miss Anthony’s labors for equal 
rights should read her biography, by Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper. The two large, handsome 
volumes, with more than fifty illustra- 
tions, will be given as a premium to any 
one sending six new subscribers to the | 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, at the special rate of | 
$1.50 each for the first year. 
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Every woman in the Colorado Legisla- 
ture voted against the prize-fight bill. 


-_--— 


A bill to grant school suffrage to women 
has been introduced in the lower house 
of the New Mexico Legislature by Mr. 
McIntosh. He represents San Juan County, 
which lies next the Colorado line, and has 
a population almost wholly American. 
As more than 75 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of New Mexico is Mexican, however, 
there is little likelihood that the bill will 
ever emerge from the committee to which 
it has been referred. 





-_--— 


Senator Barela, of Colorado, got into an 
unseemly wrangle with another member 
just before the Legislature adjourned, and 
each gave the other the lie. Mr. Barela, 
it will be remembered, was the only man 
in the Colorado Senate who voted against 
the recent resolution declaring that equal 
suffrage had worked well. He represents 
a Spanish Mexican constituency. When 
told by a fellow member that it was not 
politic for him to vote against the resolu- 
tion, he answered that Spaniards were not 
politic, or they would not have gone to 
war with the United States. He further 
declared that in opposing the woman suf- 
frage resolution, he had his constituents 
behind him. ‘This is likely enough, since 
most of his constituents cannot read. 


we a 


The opponents of woman suffrage claim 
that it is easier to get women elected to 
the school board where women have not 
school suffrage than where they have. In 
1875-6 only 37 towns in Massachusetts 
had women on the school board. School 
suffrage was granted tu women in 1879, 
and by 1881 the number of towns having 
women on the school board had risen to 
72—almost double. In 1897 women were 
serving on the school boards of 232 towns 
and cities of Massachusetts. 


-_—-o- 


WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Mary K. Brown, a practising at- 
torney of this city, and a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, was married on April 17 
to Lieut. Alan Smith, of the British 
armored coast defence ship Hotspur, guard 
ship at Hamilton, Bermuda. Lieutenant 
Smith is well-to-do, and is heir to an 
English baronetcy. The wedding took 
place in Pembroke Church, and the chap- 
lains of the dockyard and of the British 
flagship officiated at the ceremony, with 
Rector Davidson. A detachment of blue- 
jackets from the Hotspur drew the bridal 
carriage from the church, and British 
officers formed a steel arch with their 
drawn swords from the church door to 
the gate. The United States consul gave 
the bride away, and a wedding reception 
followed at the Windsor Hotel. The 
gueste included the Governor of Bermuda, 
the British admiral, the military and 
naval officials, and prominent members of 
the American colony. 

It seems a little incongruous for a nine- 
teenth-century woman, and especially a 
lawyer, to be given away; but doubtless 
both bride and groom looked upon it as 
merely a legal fiction. The honeymoon 
will be passed at Shelly Bay. The bride 
expects to resume her law practice in 
Boston this summer. 

Miss Helen A. Knowlton, of Rockland, 
Me., whose admission to the bar we 
chronicled last week, is the second woman 





lawyer in her State. The first was Mrs. 


Clara Nash, of Cherryfield. Mrs. Ann F. | free baths for the public are a great bless- 


Greely, of Ellsworth, writes: 

Judge Emery, of the Maine Supreme 
Court, resides in our town. Although he 
has always been opposed to woman suf- 
frage, he told me yesterday thit Miss 


ing. 

Senora Benitez, a lady of Havana, 
founded the free school of ‘‘Santa Angel"’ 
in that city, supported it during her life, 








MES. 





FANNIE HUMP'UREYS GAFFNEY 





Knowlton passed the best examination he 
had ever heard in Maine. 


_ —o- —_—- 


MRS. FANNIE HUMPHREYS GAFFNEY. 

The National Council of Women is just 
entering upon its fourth term, The gen- 
eral plan of organization and representa- 
tion in the Council is as nearly parallel to 
the government of the United States as is 
possible in an organization which, like 
the United States, is constantly expand- 
ing. Its expansion, however, always rests 
upon the consent of the governed. 

Mrs. FANNIE HUMPHREYS GAFFNEY, 
of New York, who has been elected presi- 
dent for the next three years, is not yet 
forty, but with each year has recorded 
progressive accomplishment in some line 
of work, and is described as an able 
woman, versatile, original, magnetic, with 
enough appreciation of others, and of 
their abilities or disabilities, to make her 
a successful leader and a satisfactory pre- 
siding oflicer. 


=—7 =e 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Some Cuban women have rendered 
great services to education in that island. 
Senora Marta Abreu de Estevez is the 
daughter of a rich family of Santa Clara 
province, and wife of the learned professor 
of jurisprudence, Dr. Luis Estevez. ‘‘Se- 
nora Marta,”’ as everybody calls her, is dis- 
tinguished for her philanthropy. While 
yet in her ‘‘teens’’ she made a gift of a 
fine theatre to her native city, applying 
its income to the support of free schools. 
For many years, in connection with her 
two sisters, the Donas Rosalia Abreu de 
Sanchez and Rosa Abreu de Gancher, she 
has supported an asylum for the poor, a 
school for colored children, a seminary for 
white girls and a preparatory college for 
boys. The sisters deyoted the entire for- 
tune left them by their parents, some- 
thing over $150,000, to these and other 
charitable institutions. Dona Marta de 
Estevez, now a widow, devotes her whole 
time to them, attending all the school ex- 
aminations and giving large sums in 
prizes to both pupils and teachers. Her 
theatre is a fine building and yields a 
steady income for the good work; and her 


j} and at her death left it amply endowed 
| and in charge of the Society Amigos del 
Pais, ‘Friends of the Country.’’ It has 
thirty free scholarships, and affords pri- 
mary instruction to 300 day pupils. 

=o 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, 
April 25, at 3 P. M. Mr. Hezekiah But- 
terworth will read a paper on ‘*The Heroes 
of the South American Republics”’ Mr. 
Butterworth has recently made a very ex- 
tensive trip through South America, 
crossing the Andes, and studying the 
people, their habits of living, their civiliza- 
tion, institutions, and government, for 
the purpose of writing the history of these 
republics. He has found the work full of 
interest, romance, and heroism, and the 
lecture at the next Fortnightly will be one 
of the best of the season. 

The usual social hour will be observed, 
with the accompaniment of cocoa and 
light refreshments. All are welcome, but 
non-members of the association are ex- 
pected to pay an admission fee of fifteen 
cents. Marky A, LIVERMORE, Pres. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Castle La Morreau, formerly dentist 
at the Battle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, is 
now prominent in her profession at 
Dallas, Tex., where she went to improve 
impaired health. She married there, and 
has established a remunerative practice’ 

Miss Pauline Koobetscheck, of Perry, 
Ia., lately graduated from the Omaha 
Dental College, at the head of the class of 
fourteen, her average marks being 94 per 
cent. She was the only woman in the 
class. 

Miss Koobetscheck had to work her 
way through college. In addition to 
dentistry she studied bookkeeping, and 
secured the appointment of bookkeeper 
for the college, keeping all the accounts 
for the institution, and carrying on her 
studies at the same time. Miss Koobet- 
scheck has been invited by the college to 
take charge of the books again next year. 
but she prefers to practise her profession, 
She will open a dental office in Omaha, 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Miss MAup May Bascock, of Salt Lake 


| County, has been appointed by the Gov- 


|izer of the Women’s 


ernor of Utah a trustee of the State School 
for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind for the 
term of four years. 


Mrs. ANGIE F. NEWMAN, general organ- 
Home Missionary 
Society, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernment to accompany the president of 
the White Cross Society of America ona 
tour of inspection of the condition of our 
military hospitals in Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and wherever our troops are sta- 


| tioned. 
QUEEN Vicroria will celebrate her 
80th birthday next month by opening 


Kensington Palace as a birthday gift to the 
nation. The Queen is three days older 
than Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The New 
England Women’s Club will celebrate Mrs. 
Howe’s birthday on May 22, as on the day 
itself (May 27) ber large family of children 
and grandchildren claim her for a celebra- 
tion of their own. 


Mrs. GENERAL Henry addressed the 


| three hundred prisoners in the Porto Rico 


| ¥.M. C. A. 





penitentiary the other day, during a ser- 
vice held for them by the Army and Navy 
The wife of the American 
consul conducted the music. It is the 
first time anything of the sort has been 
done for the prisoners, and they were so 
touched that they clubbed their slender 
finances to buy a pot of flowers to present 
to the American ladies in token of grati- 
tude. 


EMMA NEVADA, the American prima 
donna, hitherto a great favorite in Spain, 
was received so insultingly by her audi- 
ence at the opera house in Seville, recently, 
that she cancelled her six months’ engage- 
ment in Spain, and gives it as her opinion 
that the time is not yet ripe to send an 
American ambassador there. The queen 
did her best to atone for her people’s 
rudeness, inviting Emma Nevada to a 
soirce, and presenting her with a gold 
bracelet. 


Miss ELIZABETH Brown, the English 
astronomical observer, who has just died, 
observed several total eclipses of the sun, 
going, in 1887, to Kineshma, near Moscow; 
in 1889 to Trinidad, and in 1896 to Vadso, 
in Lapland. The London Globe says of 
her: ‘‘Her powers of organization, espe- 
cially in connection with the British As- 
tronomical Association, and her skill as 
an artist were of the greatest service to 
the astronomers of this country, and she 
proved an admirable director of the solar 
section of the association.” 


Princess NAZzLt HANUM has paralyzed 
Cairo society by giving a reception to 
which both men and women were invited. 
She is a niece of Ishmail Pasha, and wife 
of the ex-minister of foreign affairs at 
Constantinople. The reception was elab- 
orate and magnificent, and most of the 
distinguished people in Cairo of all na- 
tions were there. The princess is said to 
be deeply versed in Eastern and European 
politics, literature, and art, besides pos- 
sessing much charm of conversation and 
manner. No Moslem princess has ever 
before ventured to hold a mixed recep- 
tion. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA Of the Netherlands 
dislikes to be called “the little Queen.”’ 
She thinks the phrase reflects upon her 
kingdom, as she is 5 feet 1 1-2 inches in 
height. The Queen of Spain is only 5 feet 
5 25 inches; the Empress of Russia, 5 feet 
2 1-2 inches; the Empress of Germany and 
Queen Victoria still shorter. The young 
Dutch Queen is said to be of the best 
build. Her powers of endurance were 
tested on coronation day, when for six 
hours she wore the ceremonial mantle of 
red velvet trimmed with ermine, a weight 
of not less than thirty pounds, and showed 
no marked fatigue. 


Miss Nora BLAtcn, a granddaughter of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, has been at- 
tending the Horace Mann School in New 
York during the past year. She will sail 
on June 3 for England, with Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, whois to be the guest of Mrs. 
Blatch at her country home, The Mount, 
Basingstoke. Miss Nora has been study- 
ing manual training in the boys’ school, 
and, although the only girl in a large 
class, has come off with flying colors, re- 
ceiving the highest mark possible, ‘‘A,’’ 
in Latin, mathematics, and manual train- 
ing. Here is another illustration of the 
“Anti” theory that the children of woman 
suffrage mothers are apt to be ‘“‘mentally 
defective.” 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The New England Women's Press Asso- 
ciation has 131 active and 17 associate 
members, as shown by the year book for 
1899. The Association was organized in 
1885, and incorporated in 1890. It is a 
member of both State and national federa- 
tions of women’s clubs. 

One member of the Association, Mrs. 
Emma Shaw Colcleugh, editor of the 
Woman's Club Column of the Providence 
{R. 1.) Journal, recently went to Cuba to 
investigate the relief work. She is accom- 
panied by Miss Sarah L. Hopkins, of the 
editorial staff of the same paper. These 
pen women are giving special attention to 
the condition of the women and children, 
the widows and orphans of the war in 
and around Havana, who, perhaps, have 
been the greatest sufferers, and are trying 
to determine how best to relieve their 
misery. Both are peculiarly fitted for 
the task, Mrs. Colcleugh because of her 
great experience as a traveller in strange 
countries, where she has been brought in 
contact with all sorts of people, and Miss 
Hopkins because of a former sojourn in 
Havana and acquaintance with some of 
the leading people, and because of her 
knowledge of Spanish, which she speaks 
with ease and fluency. During the past 
fifteen years, Mrs. Colcleugh has made 
many long and difficult journeys of ex- 
ploration, going to Alaska three times, to 
Winnepeg, to the islands along the British 
Columbian coast, through Yellowstone 
Park to Hawaii, the South Sea Islands, 
and Australia. Her experiences were re- 
lated in graphic letters to the Providence 
Journal and the Boston Transcript, and in 
a series of brilliant lectures. Miss Hop- 
kins has taken high rank as a writer of 
short stories, and won the first prize of 
$500 in the first prize competition offered 
by the Youth's Companion. Her news- 
paper work has been of a varied charac- 
ter, including correspondence for leading 
journals during a four years’ visit abroad. 
For about thirteen years she has been a 
regular member of the staff of the Provi- 
dence Journal, doing editorial and special 
work, and conducting the ‘‘Woman’s 
Page” from its beginning. Both Miss 
Hopkins and Mrs. Colcleugh are writing 
accounts of their investigations, their 
letters appearing in the Boston Transcript 
and the Providence Journal, 

Mrs. Ida R. Martin is publisher of the 
News, a local paper at Manzanola, Col. 
Mrs. Martin formerly had editorial charge 
of the Missouri Universalist. 

Miss M. Lee, late of the reportorial staff 
of the Washington Times, has become city 
editor of the Titusville (Pa.) Herald. 


Mrs. O. C. Moore, the manager of the 
Telegraph Publishing Co., which issues 
the daily and weekly Telegraph of Nashua, 
N. J., has just retired from the presidency 
of the Nashaway Woman’s Club. Miss 
Gertrude Moore is treasurer of the pub- 
lishing company, and a director of the 
club. 

Mme. Séverine, the leading woman jour- 
nalist of the Parisian press, the only 
woman, it is said, who has been allowed 
to interview the Pope, has been lying at 
death's door after a serious operation for 
laparotomy. The Boston Herald says: 


During her illness in the hospital to 
which she had retired for this purpose, she 
wrote every night her article for the next 
morning’s Journal, and even within half 
an hour of the arrival of the surgeons was 
occupied with what she said ‘‘may be my 
last.”’” Among the letters sent, asking for 
her personal advice, was one from the 
Revue Franco-Allemagne, regarding the 
attitude of France and Germany, the re- 
plies to which have already been acted 
upon. As soon as it was known that Mme. 
Séverine was suffering and in danger, her 
apartment was transformed into a garden 
with plants and flowers sent or brought 
by her friends. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
was among the first of these to inquire for 
her, and President Loubet went in person 
to the hospital to learn from the surgeons 
how she was. Such is the honorable posi- 
tion that this ‘‘newspaper woman’ has 
attained in the guild of France, All the 
Paris papers make mention of Mme. 
Séverine, without regard to the fact that 
she writes for but one of them, and give 
credit to the justness of her observations, 
the power and brilliancy of her pen. In 
no other country is the woman reporter 
more fully recognized as a leader, as a per- 
son of importance, of rare intellectual 
attainments, worthy to hold her place in 
the literary arena. Mme. Séverine may be 
the exceptional case, but with all its faults 
and lack of enterprise, the French press 
has this great merit of impartiality in its 
appreciation of journalistic work. All 
Paris bows to talent, and is not above 
setting the seal of its approval on the 
woman who interviews, who reports, who 
does her work so ably it assumes the char- 
acter of divination, and becomes a mental 
picture photographed in words. 


Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, one of 
the best known women in the press and 
the Woman’s Relief Corps circles of Ohio, 
is actively working in behalf of the Ohio 
Centennial, to be held at Toledo. She re- 
cently presented the subject to the Toledo 
Press Club, which is one of the most influ- 
ential mixed clubs in the International 
Press Union. She urged that there be a 





press pavilion on the grounds, with every 
facility for the reception and entertain- 
ment of visiting press workers. She said: 


There should be a work room, with 
type-writers and facilities for sending 
press despatches by wire direct from the 
centennial grounds. There should be 
tables equipped with paper, pens, and 
pencils. There should be files of news- 
papers and magazines, with centennial 
guide books, and the plan of the city of 
Toledo, and how to reach her historic bat- 
tlegrounds. And, of course, there should 
be badges, and on the badges the buck- 
eye, fruit of that noble and useful tree, 
the first to thrust forth its brave blossoms 
in the April woods, the tree from which 
were made the cradles in which the Buck- 
eye babies were rocked, and the spoons 
and trenchers from which they ate their 


mush and milk. F. M. A. 
-——— —oe —_—— 
PRESIDENT JORDAN ON CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


President David Starr Jordan, of the 
Leland Stanford University, in a recent 
address to the Graduate Club of the 
University on the Philippine question, 
laid stress on the importance of applying 
civil service rules to the government em- 
ployees in our new possessions. He gave 
some extraordinary illustrations of the 
extent to which disregard of the civil 
service principle is sometimes carried in 
our own country. President Jordan said: 


Some ten or twelve years ago Congress 
made an effort to protect the buffalo herd 
in the Yellowstone Park. To this end 
provision was made for a certain number 
of experts to act as keepers of the park. 
Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
wished to have these keepers drawn from 
the ranks of trained naturalists, that the 
park might be investigated while the 
animals were cared for. He asked me to 
nominate one of these, and my choice fell 
on a young man, a person of eminent fit- 
ness, a doctor of philosophy in zoology, 
and a man of physical strength and wood- 
craft. He is now curator in the Field 
Columbian Museum at Chicago. 

When the Congressman from his district 
in Indiana learned of this choice he de- 
manded the right to make it himself, 
This the appointing power dared not re- 
fuse, and the Congressman proceeded to 
redeem his outstanding promises. He 
first chose a man named C——n, who 
could not accept, as he was serving a 
sentence in the Monroe County Jail for 
larceny. His second choice, H —n, re- 
ceived the notice of his appointment 
while under arrest for riding a mule into 
a Martinsville saloon on Sunday morning. 
The mule was sober and would not go in. 
H—n died of alcoholism at Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and the buffalos were 
slaughtered in the Absarokie hills, unpro- 
tected and unavenged. 

The best efforts of women as well as of 
men will be needed to root out this in- 
iquitous ‘‘spoils system” and to replace it 
by the merit system. Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell says that in Colorado the interest of 
the women in civil service reform, and in 
all other governmental reforms, has been 
much increased since they were given the 
ballot, and hence were led to look into 
these things. 
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A LITTLE BLACK LINGUIST. 

Lieut. Mizon, of the French Navy, who 
determined the water-parting between the 
Congo and Niger basins, died a few days 
ago at Zanzibar while on his way to take 
the Governorship of the Obock colony on 
the Gulf of Aden. All who know the 
story of his wanderings on the northern 
tributaries of the Congo will remember 
the fourteen-year-old native girl whose 
unusual gift for languages made her very 
useful to him as an interpreter, and whom 
he brought with him to Paris in 1892, 
after she had accompanied him through 
his adventurous two years’ journey. 

Sanabu was her name, and she was the 
lion of the hour in Paris. All the illus- 
trated papers printed her picture, the 
entire press interviewed her, she talked 
French fluently with the reporters, and 
everything she had to say was printed, 
including her opinion of Paris. The re- 
porters called her ‘‘Princess,’’ too, for 
she was the daughter of a chief, whose 
village on the lower Niger contained 15,- 
000 souls. But the reporters were not 
half so surprised as Explorer Mizon had 
been two years earlier, when the little 
scantily clad black girl came up to him 
one day on the banks of the Niger and 
addressed him in passable French. Then 
he discovered that she could speak English 
better than he could, and nobody knew 
of a negro language for far around which 
was not at her tongue’s end. She had 
picked up her knowledge of the European 
languages from traders on the river. 

The explorer decided that she was a 
linguistic treasure who must be secured 
as a part of his travelling facilities. She 
was visiting friends sixty miles from her 
home when Mizon discovered her, and as 
she was about to rejoin her parents, 
whose village lay on the explorer’s route 
up the Niger, it was not diffcult to arrange 
the matter. The little girl, wanting to 
see more of the world, joined her solicita- 
tions to those of Mizon, and her parents 
consented. So Sanabu became a member 
of a French exploring expedition. She 








was useful every day, for no other mem- 
ber of the party could so quickly learn 
enough of the new languages they met to 
make himself easily understood. 

She was a happy little traveller, and her 
gayety was seldom clouded. One day, 
however, after they had reached the 
Congo, a Portuguese asked the explorer 
how much he had paid for the little girl. 
She was indignant at being mistaken for 
a slave, and burst into a flood of angry 
tears, but quickly dried them when Mizon 
told the Portuguese that the French did not 
buy slaves, but that the girl was the daugh- 
ter of an important chief who had con- 
sented to let her travel with the expedi- 
tion to see the world. 

Sanabu spent some time at school in 
Paris before she was sent home to her 
parents. She was glad to get back, for 
life in a civilized land had not weaned her 
from her attachment to the home of her 
fathers. Her connection with the fortunes 
of the explorer who has just died is worth 
telling, for it is an interesting fact that a 
little negro girl should have taken a part, 
certainly of some importance, in the 
arrangements with the natives that gave 
France her claim upon the vast domain of 
the Eastern French Congo. 


BP 


THE FIRST POLICE MATRON. 


The first woman in this country to be a 
police matron was Dr. Martha G. Ripley, 
now of Minneapolis. In the early seven- 
ties in Lawrence, Mass., she and a few 
other women sent in a petition for the 
appointment of a police matron. When 
the petition was acted upon, she was 
appointed. She had left the city for the 
summer, but on hearing of her appoint- 
ment she immediately returned, inspected 
the police station, ordered the dirty straw 
beds burned and replaced by fresh ones, 
obtained a separate ward for the women 
(previously the men and women had been 
herded in together), persuaded the au- 
thorities to improve the ventilation, and 
made other changes for the comfort of 
the women prisoners, She then appointed 
Mrs. W. Colby as her deputy, and returned 
to her vacation. After this, the women, 
who had previously been stripped and 
searched by men, were examined only by 
Mrs, Ripley or her deputy. 





Sediieedl 


BOOTBLACKS AND THE MAYORALTY. 





The position of the Chicago bootblacks 
was explained by the proprietor of a shop 
in a big office building in Dearborn Street. 
He was asked if he was going to vote for 
Carter, the Republican candidate. 

“What! me vota for Carter!’ said Mr. 
Gambetta, in horror. ‘‘Me vota for Carter 
and lose alla de biz? Notta in one t’ou- 
san’ year. Me votafor Harrison. Keepa 
de mudda street. Maka debiz. Getta de 
mon. Alla right. It was thisa way: I 
say thisa yare I vota de Repub ticket. 
Ver’ well. Somebody tell Bobba de Burka, 
Bobba de Burka greata man. He comesee 
me. He say: ‘Gambetta, you mucha big 
fool.’ ‘Alla right,’ say; ‘allaright.’ Bob- 
ba de Burka he say: ‘You wanta to keepa 
on shina de shoe?’ ‘Thatta what,’ I say. 
Bobba de Burka he say: ‘Ver’ well. You 
have a good biz now! I say: ‘Causa de 
street fulla de mud. Getta on de shoe. 
Maka de biz; gettade mon.’ ‘Ver’ well,’ 
Bobba de Burka say; ‘yo’ know w’at Zina 
de Carter do w’en he getta to bea mayor? 
He putta down carpet on a State Street. 
Sure. I saw him buy de carp.’ Thinka 
of dat! Carpet on State Street. Alla 
much clean. No mud in de street. No 
cleana de shoes, Losa de biz. No getta 
de mon. 

‘TI say: ‘Bobba de Burka, you tella me 
Carter putta down carp in State Street. I 
quitta. Not getta de biz. Not getta de 
mon. Carter putta down de carp on 
State Street, on Madison, on Washington, 
on La Salle. No clena deshoe. Goa be 
broke. Mus’ keepade mud, Mus’ keepa 
de biz. Vota for Harrison. No vota for 
carp in State Street.’ Viva Bobba de 
Burka! Viva Harrison! Noa carp on 
State Street. Keepa de mud. Maka de 
biz. Makade mon. Hoop-la!”’ 

Mr. Gambetta’s statement of the politi- 
cal situation may read a good deal like a 
clipping from Puck, but nevertheless the 
interview recorded above is a veracious 
report of what he actually believes and 
said on the question of the hour. 

At a meeting of bootbacks on Friday 
night four different speakers referred 
feelingly to the ruin that threatened the 
bootblacking profession by the terrible 
prospects of a carpet in State Street. One 
or two vacillating members, who were 
denounced as mugwumps, meekly asked 
if it was certain that if Carter was 
elected the carpet would be laid. In reply 
it was said Mr. Burke, who first imparted 
the awful intelligence, had himself seen 
Mr. Carter buying the carpet. 

The bootblacks decided that under no 
circumstances must the bootblacking pro- 
fession permit the election of those who 
would ruin the shoe-shining business by 
cleaning the street. 

The foregoing from the Chicago Tribune 





is commended to those persons who think 
American women do not know enough to 
vote. 


_—_— —-— ——- 


CUBAN WOMEN. 





Fannie Brigham Ward writes from Ma- 
tanzas to the Republican Journal: 

The author of ‘‘Cuba y Su Gente,”’ who 
declared that the women of Cuba are fit 
only to flirt, lie in hammocks, and fan 
themselves, has been unfortunate in his 
choice of acquaintances. Impartial people, 
who know Cuban women of the better 
class, will gladly testify that they are 
among the most true-hearted, simple, and 
domestic creatures in the world, devoted 
to their homes and their religion, and 
adoring their husbands and their children; 
withal strong in adversity, and often en- 
during martyrdom with more fortitude 
than the sterner sex. Thousands have 
lost everything they possessed in the long 
struggle for Cuba libre—husbands, sons 
and daughters, parents, brothers, friends, 
and fortune, all swept away. They have 
looked upon ghastly holocausts which not 
only consumed their homes and planta- 
tions, but, in some instances,the bodies of 
their loved ones were cast as fuel to the 
flames. Mothers have had their babies 
torn from their arms to be butchered, and 
seen their young daughters worse than 
murdered; yet such is their patriotism 
that, if the war were to be repeated in 
order to free their beloved land, there 
would be no faltering among the women. 

Throughout the war, in every Cuban 
home a sum was religiously set aside out 
of each day’s allowance for household ex- 
pense, to send to the field; and, after all 
their money was gone, many Cuban ladies 
sold their jewels, and even their dresses, 
in order to buy food and medicines for 
the rebel army. Connected with the long 
struggle are pathetic and stirring incidents 
without number, in which women played 
the leading réle. 

For example, there was Rosa Hernan- 
dez, of San Cristobal, the young and beau- 
tiful wife of Dr. Hernandez. They had 
been married less than a year when the 
doctor was called upon to organize a band 
of men for the insurgent army. Feeling 
that his life belonged to his girl-wife, who 
was about to become a mother, he told 
her that he would do as she wiiled in the 
matter. She hesitated, thinking of the 
danger to her beloved—and then through 
her tears bade him go. Ina week he had 
raised half a regiment (500 men); and as 
they marched out of San Cristobal, they 
passed the house where Mrs. Hernandez 
lay fainting, and cheered her as ‘The 
Queen of Cuba.’’ The husband had been 
gone but a short time when a troop of 
Spaniards under General Carnellos took 
possession of the town. One of the lieu- 
tenants rode his horse into the Hernandez 
parlor, and subjected the wife of the rebel 
to threats and grossest insults. That 
night, accompanied by one trusty servant, 
she set out on mule-back to join her hus- 
band. After riding weary miles through 
the pathless hills and jungles, in constant 
danger of banditti and Spanish guerrillas, 
she finally found him. Two days later her 
baby was born in camp (the little mother 
was only seventeen), and, being a boy, 
was christened “Guerra,’’ the Spanish 
word for war. No further harm befell the 
brave lady, though many hardships. The 
family are again at home in San Cristo- 
bal. 

A great many women went to the field 
with their husbands and fathers, for the 
sake of protection, fearing nothing so 
much as the innumerable crimes commit- 
ted upon their sex at home, and hundreds 
of babies were born in camp and on battle 
fields. While misrule prevailed through- 
out the island, soldiers and highwaymen 
infested all the country roads, looting 
plantations and perpetrating all manner 
of atrocities upon the defenceless, and no 
woman was safe, whatever her dignity 
and social standing. There were some 
terrible cases of delicate, high-bred ladies 
transformed by their wrongs into aveng- 
ing furies, who afterwards fought shoul- 
der to shoulder with the men, led daring 
raids, and applied the torch in a thousand 
places. Many of them now sleep in un- 
marked graves on desolate skirmish fields, 
and others died sadder deaths from im- 
prisonment, disease, or starvation. 

The memory of one of these poor crea- 
tures will haunt me forever. I saw her in 
Los Fossos, Havana’s reconcentrado pen 
of nameless horrors. She was young, 
probably about twenty, and must have 
been exceedingly beautiful a short time 
before; but her emaciated face already 
wore the strange majesty of death, and 
only a slight fluttering of the breast 
showed that life yet lingered. Lying all 
around were what looked like heaps of 
rags, hundreds of them—each a human 
being, young or old, living or dead. Such 
asight! All were victims of starvation. 
Bones appeared to be pricking through 
the skin; deep sores covered them; feet 
and limbs were swollen out of all sem- 
blance of human members, puffed like 
bags, and cracked in places with water 








oozing out—scurvy and dropsy from long. 
continued hunger, the blood having actu. 
ally turned to water. Amid such sur. 
roundings lay this girl, who had manifest. 
ly been delicately bred. She had been 
picked up unconscious in the street the 
day before, and carried to Los Fossos by 
the Spanish police. While I stood beside 
her, wondering where were her friends, 
where the loving hands that once caressed 
that wealth of shining hair, the breath 
ceased to move, and kindly death released 
the suffering soul. Persistent inquiry re- 
vealed a glimpse of her history. She was 
the daughter of a well-to-do planter in the 
adjoining province, betrothed to a captain 
in the insurgent army. When father, 
brother, and lover were away in the field, 
a troop of Spanish soldiers arrived one 
day, burned the house, murdered the 
mother and younger children, and kept 
this girl a prisoner at their mercy. In the 
night she strangled the brutal lieutenant 
who held her in his tent, managed to 
elude the guard by creeping on her hands 
and knees through the underbrush, and 
escaped. Hiding by day, and wandering 
by night, hopeless, hungry, half-crazed by 
grief and fear, she finally reached Havana 
and the merciful end of a grave in the re- 
concentrado corner of the great cemetery 
where our Maine boys lie, amid the grue. 
some collection of uncoffined bones of 
more than 30,000 other unfortunates. 

Nearly all the officers under Gomez had 
their wives with them in the field, because 
they dared not leave them at home. An- 
tonio Maceo also had more than a hundred 
women in his regiment—not coarse and 
shameless Amazons, who chose the wild 
life for love of adventure, but mostly hon- 
est wives and mothers. They dressed in 
masculine attire, carried Mauser rifles and 
machetes, marched with the men, endured 
all the hardships of camp and field, and 
made as intrepid and uncomplaining sol- 
diers as any. Among many well-authen- 
ticated stories, space forbids the telling of 
more than two or three. 

One of the most romantic incidents of 
the war was a marriage ceremony, per- 
formed at dawn, in the mountains of 
Puerte Principe. The groom was Captain 
Robau, a handsome, well educated, and 
once wealthy young planter; the bride the 
runaway daughter of one of his tenants. 
Robau had long loved the young lady, but 
as she was in humble circumstances, the 
rigid rules of Cuban etiquette kept them 
apart. At the beginning of the war he 
recruited a company from his own neigh- 
borhood, composed entirely of his person- 
al friends, all well-bred young men. When 
they started for the field—their horses’ 
tails braided with ribbons, each man 
wearing a wreath of palm around his hat 
in honor of the captain’s sweetheart—they 
rode direct to the girl’s house, and saluted 
her as she stood on the balcony with her 
mother. Robau went inside, and asked 
that he might marry her at once and take 
her with him, fearing that some evil 
might befall her in his absence. The par- 
ents refused, and he rode away. Two 
days later, when the company had gone 
many miles, the girl, mounted on a horse, 
dashed to the captain's side. She had run 
away from home to join her lover. With- 
out an hour’s delay Robau sent two men, 
with an extra horse and an empty saddle, 
to fetch the nearest priest. The good 
padre, muttering Ave Marias all the way, 
expecting to be killed, arrived with his 
escort just as dawn was breaking. So the 
yvuung people were married.’ Senora Ro- 
bau followed her husband all through the 
war; and now, with her little boy, is at 
home on the Robau plantation, 

The women of San Juan Martinez took 
no small part in the rebellion. When the 
Spanish troops under Cornell were on 
their way to the city, the citizens,men and 
women, met, and took a vote as to what 
course they should pursue. They decid- 
ed to burn their town, rather than have it 
destroyed by Spanish soldiers. So, while 
the men took all the horses and hurried 
to the field, the women set their own 
homes on fire, and then, with their chil- 
dren in their arms, walked to Guane, 
twelve miles distant. The Spaniards, en- 
raged at finding themselves baffled, started 
in hot pursuit. Hearing of theirapproach, 
the women fired Guane, and fled to the 
next town, Montezuma; and so they kept 
up the chase, burning village after village, 
until they reached the insurgent army. 

The wife of Senor Damien Peresote, a 
political exile in the Isle of Pines,followed 
her husband to the penal colony, resolved 
to liberate him. While he was working 
with several others, felling timber, she 
suddeply appeared, snatched a gun from 
the surprised guard, and, pointing it at 
his head, threatened him with instant 
death if he moved. Her husband and his 
comrades rushed forward, bound and 
gagged the guard before he could give the 
alarm, and escaped from the island in an 
open boat. They reached Cienega de Zapata 
in safety, and afterwards joined the revo- 
lutionary forces, Mrs. Peresote acting as 
a nurse till the end of the war. 

Though so fearless in the face of dan- 
ger, belligerence is the farthest from the 
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patural bent of the Cuban women. Most 
of them find their hearts’ content in the 
quiet of the home circle. 





——_ 


SOCIAL MISERY IN ENGLAND. 


Arnold White, the London correspond- 
ent of Harper's Weekly, is imperialistic in 
his sympathies, and has been very cynical 
about the Czar’s efforts for peace. But 
here is what he says of the social condi- 
tions in England: 

“It is true that the country is pros- 
perous, that the revenue is increasing, 
that philanthropists are active, that poli- 
ticians are eagerly on the lookout for 
grievances that will tell with the voters. 
But the mass of national misery is ap- 
palling. It remains practically untouched 
by legislation. Over a million of our 
social failures are provided for in the 
workhouses. The sum of poverty and 
degradation outside the Poor Laws, in- 
herited by this generation from its prede- 
cessor, is not being reduced. We areina 
fair way to hand down to the next 
generation greater embarrassment and 
more efficient machinery for the manu- 
facture of larger masses of human deg- 
radation. The national debt of the 
country is under $100 a head. In 1815 
it was $225 a head. While liability for 
past expenditure has thus diminished, 
responsibility for our social failures has 
increased. In London alone the number 
of prostitutes exceeds the population of 
Albany. The folk without homes in 
London equal the population of Boston. 
Known criminals exceed one-third of 
the population of Memphis. 

“It is economically untrue that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor poorer; 
but the gulf between the Haves and the 
Have-nots is deeper and wider and black- 
er as education enables the latter to un- 
derstand the contrast between their lot 
and that of the comfortable classes. I 
have seen men, willing to work, throw 
themselves down in the street, praying for 
death to end the misery of want. I have 
heard the wailing of children, locked lone- 
ly into a bare, unsanitary room, while 
the mother, all too soon after recent 
childbirth, seeks the wherewithal to feed 
them. From the cheap lodging-house, 
from the railway arches, from the over- 
crowded tenements, rises an ever-increas- 
ing volume of inarticulate but unquench 
able revolt against intolerable conditions 
of life. 

‘“Myriads of children produced in reck- 
less disregard of parental responsibility, 
and plunged into an environment of vil- 
lany and vice, with no playground but the 
street, is a feature in English city life 
which attracts little attention, but it is 
as much a reality as the Sudan victories. 
The social reformers are no more in 
agreement than theologians themselves, 
though there is a general conviction that a 
great deal requires to be done. Canon 
Barnett, who has done brave and good 
work in Whitechapel for many years, has 
recently called public attention to the 
horrors of Whitechapel and Spitalfields, 
but, with the exception of one or two 
letters in the newspapers, has met with no 
public response. 

“Although there is no country in the 
world where the social revolution is less 
likely to take place than in England, there 
is a national weakness and shame in the 
social condition of masses of our country- 
men, and until a new Savonarola arises to 
rouse the national conscience, the tend- 
ency will be to go from bad to worse. 
Many of the younger members, especially 
on the Unionist side, in the present Par- 
liament, are keenly alive to the social 
question, but the preoccupation of the 
country, and necessarily, therefore, that 
of the Prime Minister, in foreign affairs, 
renders them impotent.”’ 


__>e- — 


BRIGHT BRYN MAWR WOMEN. 

The appointment of Miss Peebles as 
assistant instructor in chemistry at the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore has called 
attention to the recent work of the fel- 
lows and graduates of Bryn Mawr. Miss 
Peebles is herself a graduate of the Wom- 
an’s College of Baltimore, and went to 
Bryn Mawr in the winter of 1895-6 as the 
holder of the graduate scholarship in 
biology. After a year of graduate study 
there she won the Mary E. Garrett Euro- 
pean fellowship; she is spending the pres- 
ent year at the zoological station at Naples, 
and on her return will at once take up her 
work in Baltimore. Another Bryn Mawr 
fellow holding a position at the Woman’s 
College is Miss Gates, graduate scholar in 
mathematics, 1895-6, fellow in mathemat- 
ics, 1896-7, holder of the European fellow- 
ship of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, 1897-8. Miss Gates spent her 
year abroad as a student in mathematics 
and physics at Goettingen, and is at pres- 
ent instructor in physics at the Woman’s 
College. Still another fellow now in Bal- 


timore is Miss Eleanor Louisa Lord, fel- 
low in history at Bryn Mawr, 1889-90 and 
1895-6, and Ph. D., Bryn Mawr, 1898. Miss 


Lord received from Smith the A. B. in 
1887, the A. M. in 1890. After studying 
history at Newnham as holder of the Euro- 
pean fellowship of the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association of Boston, Miss Lord was 
appointed instructor in history at the 
Woman's College of Baltimore. 


—_ -_-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Trent oF Gracr. By Adelina Cohn- 
feldt Lust. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is an exceedingly interesting story. 
The characters, scenes, and incidents are 
German, but on this account have for 
Americans a certain freshness and novelty, 
like that experienced in foreign travel. 
The heroine is a young Jewish girl, whose 
qualities are happily contrasted with those 
of the Fenton and the Magyar. We wish 
that the book might find many readers in 
Germany and France, where the anti- 
Semitic prejudice is so pervasive and so 
cruel. It ought to help the friends of 
Dreyfus in their heroic effort to secure 
justice for that persecuted martyr of mili- 
tary imperialism. The need of industrial 
independence for women to elevate and 
purify marriage is clearly shown in the 
dependent position of Jette, the young 
orphan. H. B. B. 


-_--— —_—_—_——_— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

John Walter, of the London Times, left 
as a legacy to his daughter one of the 
advertising columns of the paper. It 
brought her a steady income of $150 a 
day. 

On the last day of its session the Idaho 
Legislature passed a law reducing the poll 
tax from $3 to $2, and requiring corpora- 
tions to furnish lists of employees for poll- 
tax purposes. 

A valued-policy law has been enacted 
in Utah. In the belief that the State 
patronage has not been distributed equa- 
bly, the Senate has asked the Legislature 
for a list of State officials. As presented, 
the resolution asked that the politics and 
religion of the incumbents be indicated, 
but this was rejected after a stormy 
debate. 

The Watchman remarks that the Sunday 
school class catches its tone from the 
teacher, as the child catches the dominant 
spirit of the home, and the result can no 
more be concealed than could the home 
spirit shining out through the artless 
prayer of the little Kentucky girl: “‘Lord 
bless papa and mamma and John and 
Mary and me, and make us all stylish.” 

Adelaide Ristori, Countess del Grillo, is 
very fond of society. In spite of her age 
she is still charming, and full of wit and 
good stories. She always carries a charm 
which she believes has protected her 
against the evil eye. It is abird's claw 
set in gold. With it she carries the pen 
with which, at Ristori’s request, Queen 
Isabella of Spain signed the pardon of a 
condemned man. The ex-criminal lives 
in Barcelona, and often writes to Ristori, 
addressing her as ‘‘Madre Guardia.”’ 


For the first time in the history of the 
English Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
a woman has been invited to read a paper 
at one of its meetings. Mrs. Ayrton—the 
wife of Professor W. E. Ayrton, F. R. S., 
professor of applied physics in the Central 
Technical College of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute—has just read a paper 
on “The Hissing of the Electric Are,”’ at 
the meeting of that body. She has carried 
out aseries of original investigations on 
the electric arc, and has contributed many 
papers on the subject to ‘*The Electrician.” 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 
foy and seen, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A ,3 Park St., 
Boston. Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Avice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

















Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE OF OHIO, Crry OF TOLEDO, | os. 
Lucas County, 5 

Frank J. Cueney makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep DoL_uaArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FrankK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1896. 
rare. 

oat 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

















CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 








Miss Dorothy Dot, in her little red chair, 
Put her thimble on with a matronly air, 


And said: “From this piece of cloth, I guess, 
I'll make baby brother a lovely dress.” 


She pulled her needle in and out, 
And over and under and round about, 


And through and through, till the snowy 
lawn 

Was bunched and crumpled and gathered 
and drawn. 


She sewed and sewed to the end of her 
thread ; 


Then, holding her work to view, she said 


“This isn’t a baby-dress, after all; 
It’s a bonnet for my littlest doll!” 
—-St. Nicholas. 


- ——-_ 


BILLY BUTTON’S LAST NAUGHTY DAY. 





Billy Button was a large black goat, 
glossy as jet. He belonged to the Thorn- 
ton children, and was their pet, pride, and 
favorite playfellow. 

Billy Button was nearly always good; 
but once in along time he would havea 
mischievous day; and this story is about 
the very last mischievous day he ever had. 

When old Patrick went into Billy’s 
stable that Saturday morning, after one 
look at Billy he said, ‘‘Oi, but the felly has 
the bad eye on him! We'll see trouble 
with him before night!’’ 

it was a bright, breezy, frisky April 
Saturday, and Billy felt bright and breezy 
and frisky, too. While Patrick was busy 
with the horses Billy did his favorite trick 
which Patrick had never caught him at— 
with his horn he unhooked the chain 
which fastened him to a ring in his stall. 
Then he slipped out of the open door. 

Patrick's attention was soon called by a 
great sound of breaking glass. He ran to 
the door, to find Billy Button outside, 
busily eating lettuce in the hot-bed. Billy 
had broken the glass with his hoofs. 

Billy was caught and led back, and 
severely scolded. He made no excuses, 
but listened to what Patrick had to say, 
with twinkling eyes and dancing hoofs. 

After breakfast, Billy Button was har- 
nessed to the pretty cart for little Lucy to 
drive about town and deliver invitations 
to her birthday party next week. 

Billy stood still until Lucy was seated, 
and walked out of the gate and to the first 
corner, as quietly as a well-trained goat 
should; but there, instead of turning, as 
Lucy wished, he started off on the run up 
the street, and he never stopped running 
as fast as he could go, which was very 
fast. Up one street and down another he 
flew, turning one corner after another as 
fast as he could. He went by all the 
houses where Lucy wished to call, like a 
flash. All Lucy could do was to hold 
him and try to save the cart from an up- 
set, and as she sat up very straight and 
called to no one, and as Billy kept in the 
road all right, nobody dreamed that she 
was frightened and that Billy was running 
away. And he wasn’t running away—he 
was only running; for he turned corners 
and turned corners until he came round 
home all right, and stopped in their own 
yard politely for Lucy to get out of the 
cart, and then went on up to the barn- 
door and waited for Patrick to come and 
upnharness him. 

You may think that Billy Button had 
had enough fun for one day, but Billy 
Button himself did not think so. 

That afternoon, the Thornton children 
had the big parlor to themselves, as their 
mother had gone down town. ‘They were 
having avery pleasant time. A fine fire 
blazed in the grate, as it was cool in-doors. 
When it grew too warm, the children 
opened one of the long windows tbat led 
to the piazza. 

In the midst of their play, suddenly was 
heaid a clatter and arush of hoofs, and in 
came Billy Button to join in the fun! 
Billy had again let himself out of the 
stable. 

They chased Billy at once to drive him 
out, but Billy would not run toward the 
window. He leaped wildly over and under 
the furniture to avoid the window, kick- 





ing up his little black hoofs, and snatch- 
ing a bite at the house-plants as he flew, 
and tossing the sofa cushions on bis horns. 
At last, in galloping past the grate, his 
long hair caught in the blaze. 

The children screamed—all but little 
Lucy. Little Lucy sprang out of the 
window and called for help. 

A man who was passing heard Lucy's 
call and came. 

“Put Billy out! put Billy out!’ the chil- 
dren were crying. 

The man knew of Billy Button, every- | 
body did. He thought, as he came up, | 
that the Thornton goat had got into the | 
house, and help was wanted to turn him | 
out. } 

Imagine his astonishment to find Billy 
Button all ina blaze and rushing up and 
down with fright and pain! With Lucy’s 
help he soon had him wrapped about with 
a rug, and then he rolled the poor goat on 
the floor until the fire was out. 

Billy was not badly burned, but it took 
much time and care to get his fine coat as 
handsome as it was before, 

This was the last naughty day in Billy 
Button’s life. He never even unhooked 
his chain after that. He was as full of 
frolic as ever, but never again ran with | 
the cart, or tried to come into the house if 
he saw the windows open.—L. E. Joln- 
son, in Little Folks for April. 


> 


HUMOROUS. 


Smart Housemaid—So you are the new 
gardener, are you? Well, you look pretty 
dirty, I must say! 

Gardener—Ah, but Oi looks a lot pret- 
tier clane! 

“I’m sorry, Fraule n, that you make so 
little progress. You don’t practise 
enough!” 

“Why, professor, since I've been taking 
piano lessons we’ve been obliged to move 
eight times!’’— Fliegende Blaetter. 


A man who saw our good and great Dr. 
Henson leaning against a post in a depart- 
ment store one day, said, ‘‘What are you 
doing here, Doctor?’ “Why, replied the 
Doctor, ‘I’m fulfilling the Scripture say- 
ing, ‘All my appointed time will I wait 
until my change come,’ ’’— Advance. 


A little girl about eight years of age, 
witnessing the ceremony of ordination 
was much impressed, and after the ser- 
vice asked her mother what it meant. 
“What do you think it meant?” the 
mother inquired. ‘I don’t know,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘unless the bishop was feel- 
ing of their heads to see if they had any 
brains before he sent them off to preach.”’ 
—Pacific Christian Advocate. 


Naval oflicers do not much approve of 
giving scholastic names to warships. It 
is said that when the naming of two 
auxiliary cruisers, the Yale and Harvard, 
was reported to Admiral Dewey, one of his 
officers asked: 

“Could not you give college names to 
some of the Spanish cruisers that you are 
raising?” 

“Certainly,’’ answered Admiral Dewey. 
“T will call one the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and another the Vermont 


Normal College for Women!” 


About the time of the collapse of the 
confederacy, ex-Senator Wigfall was 
crossing the Mississippi, making his way 
to Texas. He assumed the character of 
an ultra-Union man, On the ferry-boat 
with him was a Federal officer with whom 
Wigfall got into conversation. The officer 
confided to him that he was chasing Wig- 
fall. “If I fall in with the traitor, I'll 
hang him to the first tree.’ ‘Yes,’’ 
vehemently remarked Wigfall;‘‘ and I 
will be pulling at one end.” 


This is one of General Miles’s stories. 
In the Confederate Army Longstreet’s 
corps was making a night march. About 
four o’clock in the morning, when every 
one was worn out, a Georgia regiment 
stopped. A Georgia soldier put his rifle 
up against the tents on the other side of 
where Longstreet was. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
“this is pretty hard—to fight all day and 
march all night. But I suppose I can do 
it for love of my country.’’ He continued: 
“T can go hungry. I can fight. If need 
be, I can die for my country, because I 
love my country. But when this war is 
over, I'll be blowed if Ill ever love 
another country!” 











“TO ERR IS HUMAN.” 
People like to talk 
things in advertising. In a company re- 
cently the proverb above quoted, and 
which appeared at the head of one of a 
well constructed series of advertisements 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, was so much dis- 
cussed that we doubt if any one there will 
ever forget the source whence it came. 
Messrs. Hood & Co. are using these 
proverb advertisements on a very broad 
scale, and they are attracting discussion 
and favorable comment every where. 


about attractive 





ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 


classes of children may be seen in session 


while it is in session. 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 


10 to 12 o'clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


from 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTon, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTHMorg, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, a i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 














OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Dr the War For- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the ** Olympia,” has appeare 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the ~~ popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and thie rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |eady Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. (/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sorpnte MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, }} oth, $1.25, 


NEW EDITION OF 
In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, (7 "9m, ft old 
and color. Price Reduced. By SorHigz May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GORDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES, 

The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. ooo. 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 


John Hancock, His Book, By A®®4m Exe 
LISH BROWN, aua- 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” ‘“* Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

i’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp §S. ELuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck'’s Advanced Rules For Large Ae 

semblies. A 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
[gga Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIR- 
BON, 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rates of a fare and a third have 
been secured for delegates and visitors to the 
National Suffrage Convention to be held at 
Grand Rapids, April 27—May 4. Each dele- 
gate or visitor must take out a certificate, 
when she buys her ticket to go, stating that she 
has paid fall fare to Grand Rapids. This 
certificate will entitle her to get her return 
ticket for one third of the regular price 

Any one wishing to take advantage of the 
full time for which reduced rates are granted 


equal suffrage is ignorance. Experience 
has shown that intelligent men and 
women, after reading the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for a time, are generally converted. 
Let each State and local Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, large or small, arrange to send 
the Woman's JOURNAL to a club of four 
hundred, one hundred, or twenty readers, 
and start a wide spread campaign of 
education H. B. B. 


_ ——-— 


THE DUMESTIC PROBLEM. 





may leave her home (where she gets the | 
certiticate for having paid the full fare one | 


way) as early as April 24th, or just after 
midnight of April 25d, and may remain in 
Grand Rapids until just before midnight of 
May (th. For all special information apply 
to Mary G. Hay, Chairman Committee on 
Railroad Rates, 107 World Building, New 
York City. 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the War- 
wick, two blocks from St. Cecilia Club 
House. Rates, $2 per day, American plan. 

A list of other hotels, with rates, can be 
secured upon application to the National 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 

All State presidents, State members of the 
National Executive Committee, and dele- 
gates will be entertained in private homes. 
The Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Adsit especially 
requests all those entitled to entertainment 
to communicate with her personally, that 
she may put them in direct communication 
with their hostesses. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY. 


-_-——_- 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 





One of the best ways to make converts 
to equal suffrage is to circulate suffrage 
literature. 

The WomAN's JOURNAL can be used as 
a missionary agency by every State and 
local Suffrage Association, not only with- 
out expense, but on terms which will 
make it a source of income to the society. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association bas made an arrangement with 
the editors of the WomAn’s JoURNAL to 
send the paper to a hundred influential 
persons for three months; then to another 
hundred names, for the same length of 
time; then to a third hundred, and then 
to a fourth; thus imbuing four hundred 
families with equal suffrage doctrine, at 
a total cost of $100. Each of these four 
hundred persons to whom the State Asso- 
ciation has sent the paper for three 
months receives an invitation to subscribe 
at the end of that time for a year, at the 
special rate of $1.50. Upon each sub- 
scriber thus obtained, the State Associa- 
tion will be credited with 50 cents com- 
mission. If only one in four subscribes, 
the Association will receive enough in 
commissions to cover its whole original 
outlay. If one-half subscribe, the Asso- 
ciation will double its money, and can 
extend its missionary work in this way 
indefinitely. 

Of course the 400 persons to whom the 
Association sends the paper as mission- 
ary work must be persons who are not 
already subscribers. 

To any State or local Suffrage Associa- 
tion that may not be able to raise $100 to 
put the paper into four hundred families, 
we will make the same offer, proportion- 
ally, for smaller amounts. 

The WomaAn’s JOURNAL is the oldest, 
the largest, and the most representative of 
the equal suffrage papers. For thirty 
years it has been published every week, 
without missing a number. It gives the 
news of the equal rights movement all 
over the world; supplies the arguments 
for woman suffrage and answers to objec- 
tions; and sifts and refutes the misstate- 
ments constantly put incirculation by the 
Anti-Suffrage Associations. Its State Cor- 
respondence reports the suffrage work 
done in the different States; and in its 
various departments, ‘‘Women in the 
Churches,’ ‘‘Women’s Clubs and Club 
Women,” College and Alumnz,” ‘*With 
Women Lawyers,’ ‘With Women Physi- 
cians,”’ etc., it gives the news of women’s 
progress in education and in the pro- 
fessions. 

Clara Barton says the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL is ‘the best source of information on 
the woman question,’’ and the English- 
woman's Review pronounces it “the best 
woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.” 

The greatest cause of opposition to 





A late article in Harper's Bazar argues 
that since women find it hard to get and 
keep good servan!s, women must be unfit 
to vote. The Bazar begins by drawing a 
lurid picture of present conditions: 

When presumably capable women give 
up housekeeping and betake themselves 
to boarding because they cannot get ser- 
vants or manage them; when mistresses 
are palpably afraid of their cooks, and 
unable to prevent waste and even dis- 
honesty in the kitchen; . . . whenan “old 


| family servant” is practically as obsolete 


as the mastodon—when all these signs 
show an utterly disorganized state of 
affairs in woman’s especial realm, etc., etc. 

But do men so generally succeed in 
their own “especial realm’’ of business? 
It is currently reported that of the men 
who go into business in Boston, more 
than ninety per cent. ultimately fail. 
This popular belief may not be based on 
any very accurate statistics, but the fact 
that it is believed shows how plentiful 
business failures must be. Certainly, 
there are not more than ninety per cent. 
of women who make a failure of their 
housekeeping. 

Then, again, do men find it so much 
easier than women to get servants and to 
manage them? Is the widower or bach- 
elor of leisure less apt than women of the 
same social sphere to betake himself to 
boarding because of the difficulty of the 
servant question? If a man's wife and 
daughters are spending the summer in 
Europe, and it becomes necessary to 
change servants during their absence, does 
he find it perfectly easy to engage good 
servants and to keep them up to their 
work? Is he not even more likely to be- 
come the victim of ‘‘waste and dishonesty 
in the kitchen’? than were his women 
folk? Is not ‘*Bachelors’ Hall’ asynonym 
for disorder and dirt? 

Is it women alone who are afraid of 
their cooks? The Boston Globe lately 
printed a little paragraph to the following 
effect: 

How delightful it is for a man to grow 
familiar with a person of whom he once 
stood in awe! 

“His Cook, for Instance,’’ was the 
heading the Globe gave to this paragraph. 
Is not literature full of ludicrous portraits 
of the widower or bachelor, lay or cleri- 
cal, whose cook is a domestic tyrant over 
him? 

Harper's Bazar asks: 

If a woman cannot rule one servant, or 
two, or ten, how can she wisely rule acity? 

Many a man has ruled a city who 
trembled before his own cook. And, even 
under an inefficient mistress, it is rare to 
find a cook who rules her little realm 
quite so wastefully and dishonestly as 
most of our cities are ruled to-day under 
exclusively masculine government. 

There are two main reasons for the 
trouble women have about servants. The 
first is women’s lack of business training, 
and for this the anti-suffragists are mainly 
responsible. For centuries they have held 
that a business training would make a 
woman unwomanly, and they have treated 
it as a reproach to a woman to be “‘strong- 
minded.” Now, the weak-minded woman, 
from Dora Copperfield down, is not likely 
to make a good housekeeper. Col. Hig- 
ginson, quoting the famous dictum, ‘The 
perfection of character in a woman is to 
be characterless,’’ says that a man may 
think so when he is courting, but that it 
is doubtful if in later years he really en- 
joys having to act as mediator between 
his weeping wife and the enraged “second 
girl.” 

The second and chief reason lies in the 
difficulty of the domestic problem itself, 
under modern conditions—a difficulty so 
great that when men undertake house- 
keeping they generally make a failure of 
it, despite their business training. 

Harper’s Bazar says: 

There are only two alternatives—either 
the servant question is bigger than any 
question which man grapples with, or 
woman is less fitted to grapple with diffi- 
cult questions than man. I hardly think 
that even the most daring suffragist would 
choose the first. 

Yet if we did, we could quote a promi- 
nent anti-suffragist in support of this 
view. Dr. Lyman Abbott is editor of the 
Outlook. A few days: ago, in describing 


the necessary qualifications for a success- 
ful housekeever and homemaker, the Out- 
look said editorially: 

One is tempted to assert that such a 
homemaker’s executive ability must be 
that of a railroad president, her financier- 
ing ability that of a banker, her diplomacy 








equal to that of a Minister at a foreign 
court. 

There are at least as many women who 
make a success of housekeeping as there 
are men capable of carrying on at the 
same time the business of a railroad presi- 
dent, a banker, and a foreign minister, 
and making a success of all three. 

Consider the conditions of the problem. 

The housekeeper has to find a woman 
who is able to do well half a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of work—cooking, cleaning, 
laundry work, etc., each of which, if 
undertaken by a man, is regarded as a 
business in itself, and as worthy of his 
whole attention. 

Practically, she has to find a young 
woman, an amateur, who has all these 
different kincs of skill, or who can develop 
them in a short time; for girls marry, and 
will keep on marrying to the end of the 
chapter; and therefore the “old family 
servant’? must always be an exception. 
Every one admits that girls should marry; 
but it greatly complicates the domestic 
problem. The best foreman cannot turn 
out first class results if he has only a con- 
stant succession of green hands to work 
under him. 

Last, but not least, the housekeepers of 
the country, in order to solve their domes- 
tic problem, need to find a very large sup- 
ply of strong and fairly intelligent young 
women who will choose a kind of work 
involving long hours, loneliness, and a 
certain amount of social stigma, when 
they have their choice of many other occu- 
pations that offer shorter hours, greater 
opportunities for companionship and 
amusement, and no social stigma. 

Farmers are confronted by almost the 
same problem. Because of the long hours 
aud the loneliness, farm work is unattrac- 
tive, and the farmers find it almost im- 
possible to get good farm hands, 

About two years ago, a large party of 
Armenian refugees came to America, by 
the help of Frances Willard and Lady 
Henry Somerset. Those who took an 
interest in getting work for them found 
that all departments of the labor market 
were overcrowded except two—farm work 
and housework. There were said to be 
20,000 men out of work in Boston and 
vicinity; yet within eighteen miles of Bos- 
ton there was an actual labor famine 
among the farmers; they could not get 
good farm hands for any price they were 
able to pay. Hundreds of young men and 
women would crowd to apply for every 
vacant place in store or factory, and would 
starve along for months hoping to get 
such a position, but they would not go to 
work on the farm or in the kitchen. No 
doubt they would have been wiser to do 
so; but young human nature will accept 
anythiug rather than an utterly dull life. 
In consequence of this dearth, we had 
applications from farmers for twice as 
many Armenians as we could furnish; 
and their letters drew as doleful a picture 
of the farmers’ condition as Harper's 
Bazar draws of the housekeepers’. If 
women ought to be excluded from suf- 
frage because they find it hard to get 
good help, the farmers certainly ought to 
be excluded also. 

Harper's Bazar says: 

Since the earliest syllable tf recorded 
time, she (woman) has been struggling 
with servants, and the 19th century finds 
her helpless. 

Suppose we were to say: ‘‘Since Adam 
delved in Eden, men have been strug- 
gling with agriculture, and yet the farmers 
of the 19th century find it harder and 
harder to get good help. Evidently they 
are not fit to vote.” How ridiculous such 
reasoning sounds when applied to men! 
Is it any the less absurd when applied to 
women? A. 8. B. 


————q@8ee— 


WOMEN SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Flora J. Beadle Renkes, of Hast- 
ings, Mich., is school commissioner of 
Barry County. She is also one of the 
directors of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. M. M. Frazier has been treasurer 
of the school board of Mukwonago, Wis., 
for many years. She is a leading worker 
in church, school, and society, president 
of the W. C. T. U., and always has one or 
more offices in State, District, County, or 
local suffrage society. In all these varied 
interests and activities she is upheld by 
the sympathy and help of her husband, 
Mr. W. M. Frazier. The two celebrated 
their golden wedding last February, and 
the community in which they have lived 
for fifty years paid them neighborly trib- 
utes. 

Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt was lately 
elected school trustee in Pompton Town- 
ship, N. J. She is the daughter of ex- 
Mayor Abram 8S. Hewitt, and according to 
reports is a remarkably versatile young 
woman. She is said to be a fine musician 
and an authority on all musical matters, 
an accomplished litterateur, a close stu- 
dent of all that pertains to modern educa- 
tion, and in addition she is a good black- 
smith and an adept in masonry work. 
She is a graduate of a Ringwood Black- 








smithy, and can shoe a horse with skill 
and dispatch. As a mason she has directed 
large forces of men on her father’s large 
country place at Ringwood. Miss Hewitt 
has also charge of the dairy and luncheon 
room at 407 Fourth Avenue, the site of 
the old homestead of Peter Cooper, her 
grandfather. 

Mrs. J. C. Reed has been appointed to 
a position on the board of visitors to the 
public schools of Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Reed 
is chairman of the Current Events Section 
of che Atlanta Woman’s Club, and also 
holds a responsible office with the Wo- 
man’s Coéperative Association. The At- 
lanta Saturday Review says: ‘She is a 
woman with a clear head, a ready wit, and 
a discreet tongue, and can get through 
with a tremendous amount of work. And 
another nice thing about it is—her hus- 
band is in complete sympathy with her in 
all her undertakings.” 

It is significant that when women are 
chosen to serve as school officers, they are, 
as a rule, persons of marked executive 
ability, with progressive ideas. 

Among the women who have recently 
been elected members of school commit- 
tees in this State are Mrs. Mary E. Weber, 
of Charlemont; Mrs. Margaret A. Pease, 
of Conway; Mrs. W. T. Richards, of Erving; 
Mrs. Nettie G. Dwight, of Heath; Mrs. O. 
C. Marvell, of Leverett; Anna L. Henry, 
of Rowe; Mrs. Martha C. Stetson, of Cum- 
mington; Miss, F. E. Hawkes, of Goshen; 
Luella S. Brailey, of Concord, and Miss 
Elida Capen, of Spencer. F. M. A. 





-_--_ 


MORE LIES ABOUT COLORADO. 


A certain Rev. A, J. Crane, formerly of 
Colorado, in an address in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, declared that woman 
suffrage there had done no good, and that 
Colorado Springs, where there were seven- 
teen literary clubs composed wholly of 
women, and where women were “in the 
ascendancy,’ had “a lower moral tone 
than any other city of its size or larger in 
the State, not excepting mining towns.” 

Dr. William F. Slocum is president of 
Colorado College, situated in Colorado 
Springs, one of the finest institutions in 
the State, with a faculty of nearly forty 
professors. When he took charge of it 
ten years ago it had only 28 students; now 
it has more than 400. 

President Slocum writes: 


I have been a citizen of Colorado 
Springs for over ten years, and may safely 
say that there are few men who know 
both the city and State better than I do, 
and I can unhesitatingly aflirm that I 
know of no one with a true knowledge of 
the conditions here who would say of this 
city that it “has a lower moral tone than 
any other of its size or larger in the State, 
not excepting mining towns,’”’ or that 
‘rum rules the place.’’ On the contrary, 
it is steadily growing as a city of residence 
because of its excellent moral tone, which 
parents recognize and therefore choose as 
a desirable place to bring up their chil- 
dren. The article seems to claim that 
the facts it gives disprove the efficacy of 
woman suffrage. Iam glad to give as my 
testimony the statement that the men and 
women of the city are working together 
conscientiously and heartily, both at the 
polls and in private and social life, to 
strengthen the good reputation the town 
has justly earned in the past. 


A Colorado man who isa strong oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage writes ina private 
letter to Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass: 


1 was in Colorado Springs the whole 
time Mr. Crane was there, and know him 
very well. I would not believe bim under 
oath, without confirmatory evidence. It 
is probably unnecessary to say more, or 
to tell why he had to leave the city, after 
doing his worst to break up the church of 
which he was pastor. 

I have had some correspondence on this 
subject (suffrage) with Mrs. Pruyn, of 
Albany, ever since the summer of 1894; 
and not long ago I warned her against 
using anything said by this man Crane. 





oo 
WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 
A County Woman’s Club has _ been 
formed at Lapeer, Mich., chiefly by farm- 
ers’ wives and other women who have 
lived on farms. There were two vacant 
rooms in the county court house, and the 
women got leave to use them as club 
rooms. Each member paid for one yard 
of carpet, and gave one chair, one cup, 
saucer, plate, knife, fork, and spoon. 
They have a literary programme every 
Saturday, and a meeting with refresh- 
ments once a month. The rooms are open 
all day Saturday, giving the members a 
comfortable and homelike place to which 
tocome. This club is the first of its kind 
in the State. The idea started at the 
meeting of the State Federation in De- 
troit, and was carried out when a Farmers’ 
Institute was held at Lapeer soon after. 
The work of the women’s patriotic so- 
cieties in and about New York during the 
last summer has now been officially gath- 
ered and presented in condensed form. 
The record of the New York City Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
from April to November, shows prompt 
and systematic effort. Hammocks to the 








Rough Riders; perivdicals to Manila; a 
collection and distribution of 10,000 vol. 
umes in camps, hospitals, and naval sta- 
ions; large consignments of delicacies to; 
Camp Wikoff and to the Brooklyn hos. 
pitals; a check from the chapter war fund 
to regent of Chickamauga Chapter, D. A. 
R., in response to her appeal for assist- 
ance in providing delicacies for the sick 
soldiers of that camp; a check to the 
Ninth Regiment, on its return to New 
York, to relieve pressing necessities; a 
similar sum to the Seventy-first Regiment 
under similar conditions; and $850 sent 
to the Red Cross Society—this is a part of 
its beneficence. The chapter also took 
five government war bonds when the 
country was called upon to subscribe, its 
permanent fund being now thus invested. 
The concluding item of work was to send 
a flag, in the name of the chapter, to 
Puerto Rico, on receipt of which Admiral 
Schley wrote his thanks, and added that 
at sunrise of the day after its receipt it 
floated over the historic Morro Castle, 
where it will continue a ‘‘testimonial of 
devoted and patriotic women, as well as 
the national emblem.” 

The women's clubs of New Albany, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind.,and Louisville, Ky., have 
entered upon a campaign to discourage 
the use of slang. At mass meetings held 
recently the school teachers promised to 
work in aid of the reform, and it is be- 
lieved that good will result. 

The headquarters of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers have been removed from 
Washington to Kansas City, Mo. Here 
Mrs. Mary H. Weeks, corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Congress of 
Mothers, may be addressed. The next 
meeting will be held at Des Moines, the 
Governor of lowa and other prominent 
persons having united in a cordial invita- 
tion. Once in three years the meeting 
will take place in Washington. 

The Woman’s Club of Ouray, Colorado, 
is waging war against the gamblers of 
that town. The women are backed by the 
local paper and by the Miners’ Union. 

The Monday Club of Farmington, Me., 
has been in existence nine years, with an 
average membership of forty, and has not 
had a death among its members since it 
was organized. Interest in club work is 
wholesome for women. 

Mrs. Martha Burgess Jennings, of Salt 
Lake City, president of the Utah State 
Federation, addressed the school teachers 
of Ogden at their last monthly meeting, 
on “Club Women in Education.” 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe has been the 
centre of interest to the club women of 
Massachusetts this week, and has been 
kept busy attending dinners, luncheons, 
and receptionsin her honor, These are in 
full tide as we go to press. On April 25 
she goes to Providence, where, together 
with the presidents of the six State Fed- 
erations of New England, she will be the 
guest of the Rhode Island Federation, 
which holds its convention that week. 
From there Mrs. Lowe will go to Milwau- 
kee, to consider plans for the biennial of 
1900; then returning to Philadelphia for 
the meeting of the council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, on June 2 
and 3, she will sail for England to attend 
the quinquennial of the International 
Council of Women in London. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


The annual reception at the Kindergar- 
ten for the Blind, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
took place April 17, with a large attend- 
ance. The eager and interested crowds 
thronged around the little ones as they 
wove their patterns, read, and gave other 
displays of the results of their wise and 
clever training. But it was in the large 
hall, where one saw the banks of little 
boys and girls massed together as one 
masses flowering plants in a floral show, 
that the pathos of the scene forced itself 
upon one, a pathos intensified as with ex- 
quisitely trained voices they warbled 
spring songs, or drew the bow over un- 
seen strings, or with deft fingers made 
music visible by means of pasteboard notes 
and staffs. 

The hall exercises consisted of music 
from the children, charmingly arranged, 
and addresses by Rev. Mr. Eells and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. Gen. Appleton, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, made a 
warm plea for contributions to this ad- 
mirable work. When he presented to 
Mrs. Howe a bunch of beautiful spring 
flowers, the children woke the echoes with 
their plaudits of delight,—flowers, poor 
little things, that their eyes can never see. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


Iam going to take a text and say that 
I entirely differ from it, a text that the 
grandest of men, Shakespeare, has left us. 
He said: 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

I do not wonder that Shakespeare 
thought so, what with the Tudors and the 
Stuarts; but we have outlived those sad 
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——— 
and dark days; we stand in a brighter and 
petter light, and we see now that the 
ood that men do lives after them; that it 
does not die, but is as immortal as the 
human soul. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
beginning of the education of the blind, 
eveD back to the time of that French 
priest who saw a few blind people in a 
café in Paris, where they were the butt of 
the jests of every one who came in and 
who cast them a few sous for their pitiful 
condition. ‘That priest straightway felt 
that something better should be done for 
them, that an effort should be made to 
gather the blind into a respectable home 
and to do something for their minds. 

* Then from him come down to one whose 
name is very dear and cherished here. 
Dr. Howe, having been much interested 
in that work that I have spoken of, when 
he saw some little blind children in the 
road, not far from here perhaps, thought 
that they ought to be taught, and so he 
gathered them into his father’s house. 
He devoted himself to this effurt, and it 
crew under his hands, It was enough for 
him that the work was possible, for if 
possible it ought to be done; and out of 
that has sprung all this wonderful work. 

Then Dr. Howe, after seeing how much 
could be done for the blind, and what 
aptitude they had for certain work, and 
how the whole domain of education was 
really within their reach, thought of the 
children who were not only blind, but 
also deaf mute—for there were little 
creatures 80 forlorn as that. Let us try 
the experiment, he said; let us see 
whether, even to the soul so darkened and 
so solitary and so silent, we cannot bring 
the light of divine humanity. And he 
finds such achild, and with great difficulty 
persuades her parents to let him take her 
to the institution, where she is trained 
and where she becomes the wonder of the 
world—a new chapter in human history. 
| remember when my husband went 
abroad after that achievement, how he 
was received with the greatest interest. 
because they had been watching it from 
there. It was such a wondertul thing 
that this blind and deaf mute had not only 
learned to use language, but bad learned 
the values of thought and of literature, 
as far as a girl of fourteen could. She 
was about that age when I first knew her. 
But fer that, who knows whether this 
later attempt, which has been such a 
brilliant success, and the attempts which 
have been made for so many of these chil- 
dren to whom Nature bas been unkind, 
would have been undertaken? 

[am impressed with the noble founda- 
tion upon which the education of the 
blind in this country has been begun and 
carried on. It has been conceived on a 
very noble scale, that these blind children 
have a right to the whole inheritance of 
man, that everything that is uplifting, 
heroic, and beautiful has its place in their 
lives, no matter how hard, no matter 
what it costs. They have a right to all 
these elements of glory and of beauty and 
of high resolve and conscience, and they 
must be taught these things. This comes 
from a deep respect for human life and 
character, and we cannot too much rever- 
ence it. It is one of those good things 
which the world will never let perish. 

I remember that the last time I spoke 
here, it was a dearly beloved friend, a 
friend from my youth—and such a dear 
friend to these children—who asked me 
to speak, dear Dr. Eliot. ‘‘Let Mrs. Howe 
say something,” he said. And I was much 
moved then, because I remembered how 
we were young together, and I thought of 
the wealth of our young life in the past, 
and how now we were in advanced age, 
bowed a little with the weight of years, 
as we stood there together to look over 
these young children and to refresh our 
souls with the sight of their happiness 
and of the wise and loving care of which 
they are the object. And now that dear 
friend is gone; but oh, the good that he 
did lives after him! It lives in the minds 
of all of us, and in the remembrance of 
even these little children. Dear little 
ones! never forget Dr. Eliot; he loved you! 
How he loved to see you caress your 
dolls, and to see you go through your ex- 
ercises and your dances! Never forget 
him! He was such a friend as you might 
wish to love and revere all your life long. 


Contributions to aid in this excellent 
work of educating blind children may be 
sent to M. Anagnos, Perkins Institute, 
South Boston, Mass. 


———— > 


“THE NORWEGIAN TRAIL.” 








Last Monday evening, Isabel Louise 
Johnson took her audience among Nor- 
Wegian scenes. Leaving London to sail 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, the ‘‘Norwegian 
Trail’ began at Stavanger, one of the 
oldest towns in Norway. A short stay 
was made in Bergen, before gliding into 
the Sogne Fjord, the district over which 
King Bele, an independent chief, reigned 
1,000 years ago. His barrow at Balholm 
was visited. Quotations from Frithiof’s 
Saga showed its importance as a place of 
assemblage of the primitive parliament. 

The Supbelle and Bojum Glaciers were 
seen, and a climb of the Suphellebre 
showed some of the characteristic features 
of the great glacier rémanié, lying nearer 
the sea than any other in Norway proper. 
Miss Johnson holds the theory that the 
fjords were of glacial rather than of pre- 
glacial origin. The noted ‘Falls of Gud- 
vangen’’ were seen, and attention was 


called to the changed position of Gudvan 
gen, owing to the stream which flowed 
through the Naerodal having brought 
down rock fragments and sediment which 
have filled up the end of the fjord. 

Next came a drive through the Naero- 





dal, over its looped road, rising 800 feet | over to your house in the dark, and you 


past heights of 5,000 and 6,000 feet to 
Stalheim. From Stalheim the trail con- 
tinued through some of the finest Nor- 
wegian scenery. Customs along the way 
were depicted. 

Vossvanger, being connected by a rail- 
road with Bergen, was described as ‘‘a 
place of much Norwegian stir.’’ At Eidi, 
on the Graven Fjord, a steamer was taken 
across the main reach of the Hardanger 
Fjord, the Utne Fjord, into the Sér Fjord, 
a water chasm receiving tributary streams 
from the Folgefoind, one of the largest 
snow fields in Norway. 

As search for a wedding crown at Réldal 
was described, also a stop at the road- 
master’s house on the Dyreskara Pass, 
where, 3,700 feet above the level of the 
sea, a change from very het weather was 
experienced, and the warmest clothing 
was donned. 

Continuing over the pass, a thunder 
shower was seen Over the fjeld. A bright 
blue sky was overhead when Haukeli 
Saeter, 4,000 feet above sea level, was 
reached. From Dalen the route to Skien 
was by way of the Bandak-Nordjé Canal, 
which adjusts, by seventeen locks, 190 feet 
difference of level between the Bandaks- 
vand and the Nordjé. MissJohnson thought 
the Norwegians had demonstrated their 
skill as builders of roads and waterways. 
The trail ended at Christiana, where in- 
teresting places were visited, as well as 


visits paid to Oscarshall and Bygdo, 
the last-mentioned place being conse- 


crated by old buildings. Miss Johnson 


thinks King Oscar II., whose picture made | 


the one-hundred and thirteenth shown, 
has reason to be proud of the many com- 
mendable qualities of his Norwegian sub- 
jects. 

The trail ended at Christiana, after 113 
beautiful pictures had been shown. 

The costume of a Hardanger matron, in 
which Miss Johnson lectured, consisted of 
a short, full black skirt, a long, white 
apron of elaborate drawn and crochet 
work; a white shirt waist; a lavishly- 
beaded stomacher; a little open scarlet 
jacket, trimmed with a narrow, fancy vel- 
vet of green, black, and magenta;a beaded 
belt, fastened by an old silver clasp; an 
ornamental hanging pocket; a voluminous 
white cap; low shoes, with broad toes and 
low heels, over white stockings. A large 
breastpin and old Norwegian rings embel- 
lished her attire. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs, ELLIE A. HILT, for several years 
secretary of the Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and for more than thirty years an 
active suffragist, died April 6, at her home 
in Natick, leaving a busband, parents, 
brother, and sister. She was born in 
Hope, Me., Jan. 16, 1852. Her maiden 
name was Boardman. She married Charles 
E. Hilt Sept. 9, 1871. 

Mrs. Hilt attended an equal suffrage 
meeting held in Natick by Lucy Stone 
in 1868, when only sixteen years of age. 
From that day her interest in the cause 
never slackened. She connected herself 
with temperance work two years later, 
and helped form a Blue Ribbon Club. 
Later she worked with the Reform Club. 
She was a leading member of the Good 
Templars and Sons of Temperance, and a 
charter member of the W. C. T. U. formed 
in 1877; also an active worker in the 
Relief Corps. Her latest exhausting work 
in Natick was as president of the Auxili- 
ary Volunteer Aid Association, to which 
she consecrated her failing strength, 
which probably shortened her life. 

But it was the emancipation and en- 
franchisement of women to which her 
whole life was specially devoted. She has 
been a reader of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
since it was established in 1870. She took 
part in the formation of the Natick Woman 
Suffrage League in 1882, and was its presi- 
dent at the time of her death. For some 
time she did admirable work as State 
Organizer of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
She was also an eflicient member of the 
Unitarian Association of Natick and one 
of its fifteen directors. Quiet, amiable, 
unassuming, she made and kept friends 
and disarmed opponents. Few women 
were so widely known and so warmly 
beloved by the people of her town. Her 
singleness of aim and nobility of purpose 
made Mrs. Hilt a trusted friend and co- 
worker of Lucy Stone, who recognized in 
her a spirit kindred to her own. A loving 
daughter, a faithful wife, an affectionate 
sister, a neat and economical housekeeper, 
a skilful dressmaker, a lover of children, 
a public-spirited citizen, and a most indus- 
trious worker in all good causes, Mrs. 
Hilt was one of the gentlest, most modest 
and unassuming of women. If she had 
any failing, it was in working beyond her 
strength and sacrificing herself for others. 
Surely sucb a life may well be reckoned a 
success! 

Mrs. Hilt was a firm believer in immor- 
tality. She said toher mother a short 
time before she died: ‘I have no more 
fear of death than I should have in goiog 





know I never was afraid of the dark.’’ 
When her husband, who idolized her, 
asked if she were sure of being happy in 
the next world, she answered: ‘That will 
depend on you, Charlie; meaning that it 
would depend on his ability to subdue bis 
grief at losing her. A committee of the 
Mass. W. S. A. was appointed to attend 
the funeral and carry a floral tribute. The 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has learned with great sorrow the pass- 
ing away of its valued friend and co-worker, 
Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt. In her death the Asso- 
ciation loses one of its most efficient work- 
ers. The remembrance of her unselfish 
labor for the equal rights of women will be 
to us an added inspiration, and we tender 
our heartfelt sympathy to her parents, hus- 
band, and other sorrowing friends in their 
bereavement. 


The funeral was very largely attended, 
the house being filled to overflowing. 
There was a beautiful display of flowers, 
with more than thirty floral tributes from 
organizations and individuals. The Uni- 
tarian minister made a brief and touching 
eulogy. Mr. Blackwell spoke by request, 
and there was singing by a quartette. 
The Relief Corps and W. C, T. U. attended 
in a body, and after the services the people 
lingered, unwilling to depart. H. B. B. 

Mrs. Hilt’s lifelong friend, Mrs. M. B. 
Tibbetts, says: ‘‘The services held at her 
home were conducted by Rev.Geo. F. Pratt, 
of whose church she was an active mem- 
ber. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, by Mrs. Hilt’s 
request, was present and gave a short but 
impressive eulogy, saying: ‘I am here 
because Mrs. Hilt wished it. Were any 
other motive needed, it would have been 
because she loved my wife, and my wife 
loved her.’ She was tenderly remembered 
by more than thirty floral tributes from 
organizations of which she was an active 
and influential member, and from indi- 
vidual friends and relatives. At her re- 
quest she was robed in her wedding gown, 
which to her and her husband symbolized 
not a separation but a closer spiritual 
union than earthly cares and ills permit. 

“Mrs. Hilt lived only forty-seven years 
as we measure time, but measured by the 
fulness of her life she lived much longer. 
Efficient, unselfish, always ready to do 
her best, she accomplished much. By 
kind deeds in private life she endeared 
herself to a large circle of friends, and 
deservedly gained the esteem of many of 
her townspeople who knew her only 
through her public work. She was devoted 
to her home, the idol of her husband and 
parents. They,in their bereavement, have 
the heartfelt sympathy of the community, 
as do also the brother and sister, and other 
friends who were wont to go to her for 
counsel and love.”’ 


—= 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 18, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The bill presented by Mr. Otto Kelsey, 
in the Assembly, which provides that tax- 
paying women may vote in towns and vil- 
lages on questions of taxation for muni- 
cipal improvements, as stated in the letter 
of last week, was passed in the Assembly, 
but has met with a reverse in the Senate. 
It was referred to the judiciary committee 
in that body, and was favored by the 
chairman, Senator Brackett. Last week 
it was adversely reported from the com- 
mittee. Senators Brackett, Elsberg, Davis, 
Ford, and Thornton, voted for a recom- 
mendation that the bill should pass; 
Senators Krum, Brown, Marshall, McCar- 
ren, Mackey, and Mitchell voted in the 
negative. When the adverse report was 
made in the Senate, Senator Armstrong, 
who presented the bill, and tas been our 
steadfast champion, moved to disagree 
with the report, and this motion was laid 
on the table. It remains to be seen if we 
have friends enough in the Senate to bring 
the matter up; if not, the victory in the 
Assembly is an empty one. The session 
is rapidly drawing to a close, and but little 
time for work remains. 

The mid-year conference of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association is to take 
place in Buffalo, next week, on Tuesday, 
so that delegates can conveniently stop 
over on the way to the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National American Associa- 
tion at Grand Rapids, which begins on 
Thursday. Quite a delegation is going 
from this city, with Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman the president; Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff the treasurer, and other offi- 
cers. The meetings are to be at the Hotel 
Filmore, and it is expected that there will 
be a good gathering of representatives 
from all parts of the State. 

The clubs and societies of the city are 
closing their meetings for the season. The 
Society for Political Study held its last 
reunion for this spring on Tuesday. The 
papers have been, throughout the winter, 
of constant interest. Among the topics 
have been ‘‘The Sweating System” by 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser, ‘‘Detention of 
Witnesses’’ by Mrs. May Benton Bedell, 
“What is Patriotism?’’ by Mrs. Margaret 
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Holmes Bates, ‘‘How the Legal Status of 
Women has Evolved” by Miss M. Louise 
Stevens, ‘‘Woman’s Place in Civilization” 
by Mrs. Fannie Humphrey Gaffney, ‘‘Co- 
operative Republics’’ by Mrs. Irving Moran 
Smith, ete. 

One of the pleasant clubs of the vicinity 
is the “Philitscipoma.”’ Its curious name 
is compounded, as the enquirer may dis- 
cover, from the first syllables of phi-loso- 
phy, lit-erature, and sci-ence, and the 
initial letters of poetry, oratory, music, 
and art. The annual breakfast took place 
at the Majestic, on Wednesday, April 13, 
It was a very pretty affair; there was first 
a reception in the large drawing-room. 
and then a luncheon served in the banquet 
hall, which was decorated with roses and 
tulips. The president, Rev. Phabe Hana- 
ford, presided with much amiable grace, 
and there were addresses by Mrs. Fanny I. 
Helmuth, president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Denies T. Deni. 
son president of Sorosis, Miss Margaret 
Hamill, and others. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bur, who has come to this country after a 
long residence abroad, to make it her 
home once more, was received cordially as 
one of the honored speakers. Many of 
the members of Philitscipoma reside in 
Newark, N. J., others in Brooklyn; it is, 
in fact, quite a cosmopolitan club. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, of Dubuque, 
has been for some time staying at Irv- 
ington, and has made frequent visits to 
the city. She recently gave her admirable 
paper on the ‘Abbess Hilda’ before a 
class at the Majestic. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The report of the suffrage debate be- 
tween Mrs. Boland and Mrs. George is 
crowded out this week; also the reports 
of the Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues, 
and other interesting matter. They will 
appear next week. 

A sample set of equal suffrage traets, 
40 different kinds, sent postpaid for 10 
cents. Address Leaflet Department, Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. These leaflets include arguments 
for suffrage by Clara Barton, Secretary of 
the Navy Long. Mrs. Livermore, Frances 
Willard, and many other distinguished 
men and women. 








It is especially important that our 
women should be well equipped with 
facts on the subject of equal suffrage, now 
that an Anti-Suffrage Assocation has been 
formed which is scattering misrepresen- 
tations broadcast. As a sample, this 
Association has lately sent all over the 
country an aileged interview with the 
Hon. W. F. Hynes, an ex-member of the 
Colorado Legislature, in which he gives a 
highly unfavorable account of the work- 
ings of equal suffrage, and says it will be 
a happy day for Colorado when it is re- 
pealed. In the Denver News, and also in 
the Washington Post of December 10, 1897, 
Mr. Hynes repudiated this alleged inter- 
view, and declared that he was in favor of 
equal suffrage and had no fear of its re- 
peal. Many of the statements and statis- 
tics sent out by the Anti Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are equally baseless. 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 1899 





Annual Meeting General Assembly Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church at Denver, 
Col., May 18 to 25 

Annual Meeting General 
Presbyterian Church at 
Minn., May 18 to June 1. 

National Baptist Anniversaries at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 26 to 30. 

National Educational Association at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14. 

For all these meetings cheap excursion 
rates have been made and delegates and 
others interested should bear in mind that 
the best route to each convention city is 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
R’y and its connections. Choice of routes 
is offered those going to the meetings on 
the Pacific Coast of going via Omaha or 
Kansas City and returning by St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R’y has the short line between 
Chicago and Omaha, and the best line 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the route of the Pioneer Limited, 
the only perfect train in the world. 

All coupon ticket agents sell tickets 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y. For time tables and information as 
to rates and routes call on or address Chas. 
A. Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 
210 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assembly 
Minneapolis, 
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By Ida Husted Harper 
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| A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
| Voman 


| ad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
#6); Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, #12. 
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The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Publishers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
greater than literature.’’— May Wright 
Sewall in Indianapolis News. 
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MESSAGE OF THE LILIES. 





BY MADISON CAWEIN. 





My soul and I went walking 
Beneath the moon of spring. 

The lilies tall were talking— 
We heard them murmuring. 


In dimly moonlit places 

Some raised sweet throats of white, 
And others lifted faces 

Of fragrant snow and light. 


Their language was an essence, 
But clearer than a bird’s, 

And from it grew a presence, 
As music grows from words. 


A spirit born of silence 
And purity and dew 
Among Elysian islands 
Were not more white of hue. 


A spirit born of fire 
And holiness and snow, 
Within the heaven’s desire 
Were not more pure to know. 


He smiled amid them, lifting 
White hands of prayer and peace, 
And through the moonlight drifting 
Came words to me like these: 


‘*We are his lilies, lilies! 
His praises aye we sing! 
We are his lilies, lilies! 
Behold the word we bring!”’ 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


=_—--—--- 





THE LADIES, GOD BLESS THEM! 





(The following verses were given by Robert 
Grant recently in response to the toastof ‘The 
Ladies” at the dinner of the Tavern Club of Bos 
ton, in honor of those who did service in connec- 
tion with the Hospital Ship Bay State): 

You ask me to speak in behalf of the ladies 

Who shone in our bout with the cohorts of 
Cadiz! 

You ask me to speak on behalf of the nurses, 

And with your permission I’1l do it in verses. 

“The ladies, God bless them!’’ the toast 
never varies 

From Alaska’s cold snows to the sunny 
Canaries. 

Man fills up his goblet and drains it while 
drinking, 

But the sentiment lies in the thought which 
he’s thinking. 

Those dear little dolls with their pretty 
grimaces, 

Their kittenish ways and their delicate faces, 

Are precious to some because dainty and 
fearful, 

Adorably helpless and readily tearful. 

The housewives with tact, rather plump and 
good-looking, 

Nice, amiable souls with a genius for cook- 
ing, 

Are popular still with the saint and the 
sinner, — 

When the Chair cries ‘The ladies!” 
thinks of his dinner. 

The daughter of Spain with the night in her 
hair, 

With the sloe in her eye and an indolent air, 

Entrances her lover who taps at her pane; 


man 


Delicious! But where are the navies of 
Spain ? 

That new woman is fair no man needs to be 
told. 

She has night in her hair, she has tresses of 
gold; 

But what makes her precious for you and 
for me 

Is the soul which is in her, the soul which is 
free; 

Which, bursting the fetters of fashion and 
caste, 


Undeterred by tradition and deaf to the past, 

Seeks a post in the ranks, claims the right to 
a place 

Wherever her presence can succor the race; 

Wherever there’s room for sweet patience 
and care, 

For love which complains not and courage 
to bear 

The stress of life’s battle; albeit to tread 

A hospital ship in the wake of the dead. 

Humanity calls, and undaunted she stands. 

There is sweat on her brow, there is blood 
on her hands. 


Ho! dames with traditions, does this give 
you pain’? 

Take heed, and remember the navies of 
Spain! 


“The ladies, God bless them!’’ Long life to 
the toast! 

A health to the nurses who served at their 
post, 

In a hospital ship on a hurricane sea, 

For the sake of our country, for you and for 
me! —Club Woman. 
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A CRY FROM AUSTRALIA. 





[This story is reprinted from the N.Y. /nde- 
pendent, where it appeared in 1869.) 

Mr. Epiror: 

The enclosed MSS, came to me with a 
request to send it instantly tosome widely 
circulating journal. I received it at mid- 
night. 1 forward it at early dawn. 

Yours agitatedly, 
ELIzA SPROAT TURNER. 


KIND EDITOR: 

Think not, from the apparently trivial 
nature of my introduction, that the state. 
ment I am about to make is unimportant; 
foroh— But let me be calm. 

My native home is No, 29 ——— Street, 
Philadelphia. My house has been in the 
family for generations. It and the neigh- 
borhood are permeated with the deepest 
respectability. I am the father of three 
perfectly broken young women, and the 





husband of the best trained wife in Phila- 
delphia. How, then, you will ask, have I 
incurred this misery? I was successful 
abroad and supreme at home. All my lit- 
tle whims were accommodated; for I had 
educated my family to devotedness. All 
my aspirations were fulfilled; for I was 
vice-president of three associations. All 
my tastes were gratified; for I did my 
own marketing. Yet 1am most pitiable, 
Mr. Editor; for oh— But let me be co- 
herent. 

In an evil hour my females obtained my 
consent to spend the evening with a Mrs. 
Ponderit—a person barely within, I might 
say on the verge of, our hereditary social 
set. I accompanied them, to prevent their 
being escorted home by a nephew of Mrs. 
P., whom I had reason to suspect of being 
literary. 

One of the amusements of this house is 
the old-fashioned game of bagatelle. My 
daughters played well for novices—too 
well, indeed; for sharpness of calculation 
is not a pleasing trait ina female, And I 
was about to express my disapproval of 
the game when my youngest daughter, 
Martha, impatiently threw aside her cue, 
and took up a gentleman’s, remarking 
that ladies’ cues were foolish, and she 
wanted a little more power. 

I instantly took our departure. 

Was it or was it not a prophetic instinct 
that caused this unladylike expression to 
haunt my restless slumbers? 

She wanted a little more power! 

Next morning my wife observed, while 
standing on tip-toe to reach me my dress- 
ing-gown from the wardrobe: ‘‘Mr. Odeer, 
I have, I think I have an Idea,” 

“A what?’ [I asked, suspiciously. 

“Oh, nothing. I only thought perhaps 
the reason why all the hooks and pegs and 
shelves in houses are so inconvenient to 
ladies is that the gentlemen plan all the 
houses.”’ 

This must have been put in her head by 
Mrs. Ponderit. 

‘‘Mrs. Odeer,’’ I responded, severely, 
“do you mean to say that females could 
plan houses?” 

I here turned upon ber a look expressive 
of what a modern writer terms the ‘*Con- 
quering Male.’’ It reduced her. And yet, 
am I sure that she totally abandoned the 
pernicious Idea? 

How next to impossible it is to preserve 
in its pristine purity that sacred ignorance 
which is so essential a trait in the female 
character! Even at my own table, even 
from my own carefully selected family 
paper, was exploded on me one of those 
baneful, uncomfortable Ideas, that will 
finally subvert all existing institutions. 
“Just think,’’ said my second daughter, 
Anna, pouring out my sherry (I am strict- 
ly temperate in my family, but a man, of 
course, needs a little something), “there is 
a young woman earning $10,000 herself! 
And in such a grand way—a marble por- 
trait of our President.” 

There was an unfeminine eagerness in 
her voice that called for instant rebuke. 

“Girl!” I exclaimed, ‘‘do you mean to 
say that you want to go out and earn your 
living? To herd with artists, and doc- 
tresses, and bloomers, and strong-minded 
females?” 

“I should like to earn $10,000,” she an- 
swered, wistfully. 

“Do I not feed and clothe you?” I asked, 
in amazement. ‘Do I not even sometimes 
furnish you with pocket-money, when you 
can show me that you need it for a proper 
purpose?” 

“IT should like to know how it feels to 
earn it,’’ was her absurd reply. 

This was alarming; but worse was yet 
to come. That evening, stepping from my 
smoking-room—I should say study—sud- 
denly into the parlor, I beheld a sight that 
raised the hair on my head. My eldest 
daughter, Mary, sitting directly opposite 
to, and gazing straight into the face of 
that person whom I had justly suspected 
of being literary. And these were the 
ridiculous, if not positively offensive, 
words he said: 

“What new world do you see? Your 
eyes are opened so wide. You look as I 
can imagine we shall all look at the first 
call on resurrection morning.” 

Now, mark the wildness of my daugh- 
ter’s reply: 

‘*That is it; it is a resurrection. 
you have called me.”’ 

Bewilderment choked my utterance. I 
turned unobserved, and left them staring 
in each other’s faces. 

After this, it was clear that something 
must be done. If the atmosphere of —-— 
Street had become as dangerously sur- 
charged with Ideas as a modern lecture- 
room, it became my duty to move. To 
move, and at once. But where? I decid- 
ed on New York. As my family is too 
well brought up to impede any motions of 
mine by inquiry or criticism, I was soon 
established at an inexpensive but perfect- 
ly quiet and comfortable hotel in that 
city. 

Having settled my females at their plain 
but healthful dinner, I sallied forth to see 
a little of life. I had scarce reached 
Broadway ere I met an old-time acquaint- 


And 





ance—one with whom I had been, in my 
youth, a little gay. At sight of him a 
sense of festive freedom revived within me. 

**We will go to Delmonico’s!”’ I cried, 
in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘*We will honor 
old times. We will dine, we will drink; 
we will end with a roaring night!”’ 

“Soft, my boy!’’ said my friend. ‘We 
shall not dine at Delmonico’s. Delmonico 
dines to-day the ladies and gentlemen of 
the press.” 

I smiled. 
the press.”’ 

“The gentleman and the ladies. Gen- 
tleman inviting lady, gentleman foots the 
farewell letter. Lady inviting gentleman, 
vice versa. Much fun, little wine, no spit- 
toons. Gentleman offers sentiment, lady 
responds; and earth shudders not in her 
orbit. Vivent les femmes!” 

Here was another blow: New York was 
clearly no refuge from the Ideas. I 
relinquished my festive intention; and, 
having seen my females suitably launched 
in an enlivening conversation with a lady 
of domestic tendencies, whom, with the 
aid of our hosts, I had selected for their 
acquaintance, I finished the evening 
quietly with my friend at the opera bur- 
lesque. 

Returning, I unbosomed myself to the 
friend. ‘I leave this infected place,’ I 
ended, ‘‘to-morrow. I will find some quiet 
city, which the vulgar spirit of agitation 
and clamor has not yet reached; some 
spot where women are seldom seen and 
never heard (except in ballet or opera), 
and where my females may still preserve 
that sacred ignorance which—”’ 

“Stay!’’ said my friend, “did you give 
the name of that place?” 

“It is many years since I was in Boston. 
Why do you sigh?” 

‘*T was wondering,” he answered, 
“whether your daughters might not be 
wanting to join the Women’s Club; it is 
sustained by some of the very first women 
of Boston.”’ 

‘*A club of females! Yet, no, it cannot 
be; the first men in Boston would not 
allow. But do you allude to eccentric 
geniuses who write for a living, or people 
of real substance?”’ 

“Oh, very much so,’’ he replied, am- 
biguously. ‘And then the suffrage peo- 
ple! At the last election 100 female 
teachers of Boston asked for the ballot.’’ 

“Say no more,’’ I answered. “I havea 
wealthy and valued relative in Springfield, 
Mass. ; Mr. Sa 

‘An excellent man; 1 knew him in this 
city. But changed, sir; gone over to the 
rabble. I saw his wife’s name in the 
memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature 
against the appropriation of any money 
for educational institutions which exclude 
women,”’ 

“So wealthy, so near a relative, and he 
is gone! Ah! now I bethink me of a 
little town in New Hampshire, named 
Concord; pretty place. I once stopped 
there.”’ 

‘So did I, last December. Equal Rights 
Convention; president, Mrs. A. White; six 
clergymen, representing four denomina- 
tion, all preaching female suffrage. Ah! 
I guess it won’t do.” 

“Certainly not. My mfnd reverts to 
Washington. Of course, our patrician, 
conservative capital is the place to pre- 
serve that sacred.—Why do you groan?” 

“T was thinking that the social leaders 
in Washington are apt to be our represen- 
tatives and their families.”’ 

‘*Naturally.”’ 

“And when I think of such men as 
Brown, Anthony, Julian, Pomeroy, Wil- 
son, Wade, and heaven knows how many 
others, all publicly preaching the ballot 
for women—”’ 

Staggered, but not overthrown, I quick- 
ly answered: ‘‘Then am I resolved to be- 
take me to the virgin West. Chicago, for 
instance.” 

“Never! A chronic earthquake; noth- 
ing stands there two days.” 

‘Then will I venture into the wilds of 
Iowa. Why do you start?” 

“I was thinking your daughters might 
want to enter the Iowa University; char- 
ter requires the same terms of admission 
for women and men.”’ 

“Disgusting! Yet there is Kansas. Why 
do you grin?” 

“Did 1? Oh, pardon. But I must read 
you an advertisement I clipped the other 
day from the Lawrence Tribune: 

“To whom it may Concern: I hereby 
give notice that the sale of spirituous 
liquors to my husband is contrary to my 
wishes; and I shall prosecute, according 
to law, any person disregarding this no- 
tice. CATHERINE HAYEs.” 

“Then,” said I, firmly, ‘‘nothing is left 
me but to turn to the South. In Rich- 
mond, I have heard, there still remain 
some of the oldest and most distinguished 
families of our erring brethren. Surely, 
in that good old feudal atmosphere I may 
hope to preserve that—"’ 

‘‘Ah! I suppose you will write before 
making your final arrangements. I un- 


“You mean the gentlemen of 





derstand the postal department is much 
improved under the superintendence of 
the new postmistress.’’ 

My courage began to falter. 


“John,” I 





cried, “be merciful! Tell me, oh, tell me, 
is there not a place called Jersey, discon- 
nected from this rattling railroad-train of 
States, and reposing peacefully by the 
seaside? And cannot I certainly there 
preserve” — 

“In Vineland, New Jersey,” said John, 
in a hollow voice, “189 women went to 
the polls at the last election, and claimed 
the right to the ballot.” 

For a moment I sank; but my indomi- 
table spirit soon restored me. 

‘*My means are sufficient; why not take 
a bold step, and leave this headlong 
democracy forever? To England, then, 
to monarchy and moderation. There, at 
least, I shall have a chance to—”’ 

“Hold!” cried John; ‘don’t you know 
that in these atrocities Great Britain leads 
America? Suffrage associations in all the 
principal cities; women’s club in London; 
girls attending Cambridge; meetings held 
constantly by noble and distinguished 
ladies, aided in and out of Parliament by 
such men as Kingsley, Mill, Gladstone, 
Sir John Coleridge, Lord Houghton, Sir 
Charles Dilke, M. P., Marquis Town- 
shend—”’ 

**Cease!”’ I exclaimed, disdainfully. 
“There are other parts of the globe, I 
hope. What do you say to gentle, care- 
less Italy?” 

“IT say that Italy is awaking. The 
common people—gondoliers who never 
thought to learn anything but a song— 
are begging for education. And several 
academies and learned societies have de- 
cided to open their doors to women.”’ 

“Is it so? Alas! my beautiful Italy! 
Well, there is France.”’ 

‘France has its widely-circulating Jour- 
nal des Femmes; France has its female lec- 
turers; France has translated Mill’s ‘Sub- 
jection of Women.’ France, Sweden, 
Holland, Austria, Moravia—all give the 
franchise to a portion of their women. 
Berlin has her Victoria Lyceum, under 
the direction of the crown princess; St. 
Petersburg her university, under imperial 
patronage; Prussia her woman’s educa- 
tional movement.” 

My courage was oozing; still I faintly 
murmured: ‘The Isles of Greece, the 
Isles of Greece!” 

‘In Greece,” echoed John, *‘Queen Olga 
accompanies her husband to all the cabi- 
net meetings.”’ 

‘Heaven and earth! The world ap- 
proaches its dissolution! But I will es- 
cape! I will preserve my rights, if I have 
to secure them in a Turkish harem!” 

“The Zeraki of Stamboul,”’ droned John, 
in a voice of inhuman disregard for my 
feelings, ‘issues a regular edition, on fine- 
tinted paper, for the benefit of the ladies 
ofthe harem, And wherever a newspaper 
enters, sooner or later ‘that sacred,’ you 
know, must die,”’ 

It was the last straw that broke me, 
Tortured, despairing, I shouted: ‘Speak 
no more! I know of one place yet un- 
scathed by improvement. No one shall 
convince me that progress has found its 
way to Botany Bay.”’ 

“Do you mean to say,’’ cried John, 
“that you will bury your family in Aus- 
tralia?”’ 

‘*Farewell!’”’ I responded. 

“Yet, stay!’ he entreated. 
let me tell you something.”’ 

I was deaf to remonstrance. What right 
had he to pity my family? I ought to 
know, I hope, what is best for my females. 

I must shorten my story. I started, I 
journeyed, I set foot on that land that was 
to free me from all my perplexities. It 
was the British Australian colony of Vic- 
toria. 

Horror of horrors! What was the first 
thing I saw? Not a few reckless, ostra- 
cised females, separating themselves 
from the herd of their shrinking sex to 
squall and argue for what they might 
never get; but all the women, with an 
utterly shameless, matter-of-course in- 
differense, walking to the polls! 

Mr. Editor, as I am a living sufferer, 
every woman in this hideous colony has as 
good a right to vote as I! 

My aims are defeated. My spirit is 
broken. My females have irrevocably lost 
their sacred ignorance, and with it their 
confiding reliance on me. If I return, my 
daughter Martha will learn a trade; my 
Anna will become a roving artist; my 
Mary will marry the literary person, and 
write articles for his paper, with her name 
tothem. If I remain, my wife may be- 
come a dignitary in the place, elected by 
heavy majorities over my head. Tell me, 
is there yet a Gilead? Speak, kind Editor, 
anc soon. Yours, distractedly, 

. SImMon ODEER. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association announces to the Leagues 
and Clubs of Massachusetts interested in 
educational work that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution. 
They include: 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Massachusetts, by Geo. Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 


“I go!’ 
“Oh, stay; 








a. 

Brief History of the Massachusett, 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chap. 
ning andothers. 

Those desiring to take advantage o; 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office Woman’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street 
Boston, Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington Stree 
Newton, Mass. . 

—- 
THE SUNSHINE LAUNDRY. 

As a new experiment in women’s indus. 
tries, the Sunshine Laundry of Brookling 
is an interesting study. 

Misses Mary and Grace White, Brook. 
line ladies, graduates of Vassar and Smith 
Colleges, became interested in an investj 
gation of Domestic Service Problems car. 
ried on by the Boston branch of the Aggo. 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz. One com- 
mittee from this Association undertook to 
investigate the subject of laundries. While 
serving as members of this committee 
and visiting many laundries in and about 
Boston, the Misses White felt sure that 
great improvement could be made in the 
arrangements and methods of washing 
and ironing. 

They then determined to establish a 
laundry themselves, to erect a building 
in a healthy, open place, upon the most 
approved plan, fit it with the most im. 
proved conveniences, hire competent 
laundresses, and supervise the work most 
carefully. 

The Misses White carried out these 
plans fully, and in addition secured the 
coéperation of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who acts as consulting chemist. 

A good lot of land was secured on Flora 
Street, Brookline, near the Parkway. It 
gave room enough fora good drying yard, 
with southern exposure, a good-sized two- 
story building, with light and air on all 
four sides. The building was filled with 
all sorts of appliances that help towards 
cleanliness and perfection of work, and 
the convenience of the laundresses was 
carefully considered. 

The Sunshine Laundry has now been in 
operation several months. Customers 
who have sent their work there know that 
their parcels are called for and delivered 
promptly, without extra expense. The 
pieces are washed in eight different 
waters, with good soap, and no harmful 
washing powders; they are dried out of 
doors by sun and air (when weather per- 
mits), and ironed by hand. Moreover, the 
best of results seem to be entirely possi- 
ble without great wear and tear to the 
clothing, and the promise which this 
laundry particularly makes, viz., that their 
work, even upon flannels, linens, and 
laces, shall be done without injury to the 
fabric, is fulfilled. 

When highly educated ladies apply the 
results of their training to a solution of 
the domestic problems, such as cookery, 
the laundry, and the training of servants, 
many elements of friction in our daily 
living ought to disappear. 

Louise HAMILTON Murpock. 

Boston, April 7, 1899. 


“‘He That Stays 


Does the Business.’’ 


All the world admires 
‘* staying power.’” On this 


quality success depends. The 
blood is the best friend the 


heart has, and “ faint heart’’ 
never won anything. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best friend 
the blood ever had; it cleanses 
the blood of everything. 


If you would be strong in the race of 
life and ‘‘do the business,’? you must 
“stay.’? Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
the struggle easy. It gives clear, strong 
blood; hence perfect health ensues. 

Hives-—“The itching of hives which 
troubled me last summer was terrible; 
blotches came all over my body. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills cured me.” 
Mrs. MARY Issott, 235 South Wolf St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

All Run Down — “I was as tired in the 
morning as at night, had no ambition, weak 
and run down. Three bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla built me up and cured me. 
Can eat well and sleep well.” Mrs. CHas. 
Motz, 418 Madison St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Female Troubles—‘“ I would have wel- 
comed death any time as a relief from 
catarrh of the womb and other serieus 
troubles. The best physicians said my 
case was helpless. I stopped taking every- 
thing else and took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
New life came to me and I gained until I 
am perfectly well and strong.” Mrs. EMMA 
J. Fisner, Lonedell, Missouri. 


Hoods Sarsape 


Never Disappoints 


















Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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CAL OPTION IN MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


LO 


The Massachusetts Single Tax League, 
like a wise reformer, believes that ‘half a 
joaf is better than no bread.” What it 
wants is an opportunity to test the value 
of its proposed method by gradual ap- 
proaches, and to begin by removing the 
tax now levied upon personal property. 

Atadinner given on Tuesday, April 4, 
at the Hotel Vendome, Mr. C. B. Fiile- 
prown[ presided. Mr. Shearman, of New 
York, spoke in advocacy of Local Option 
in towns and cities on their own munici- 
pal taxation, exempting personal property 
and raising all local taxes by an increased 
assessment upon real estate. Remarks 
followed by Senator Harwood and Colonel 
pope, after which Mr. Shearman said in 


yart: 

' We started 200 years behind Europe, 
and in that 200 years we have been imitat- 
ing the progress of Europe in the preced- 
ing 500 years. We have been practising 
the follies which Europe committed, very 
much like a young girl who told her aunt 
that she wanted to go toa ball, and on 
peing informed that the ball was all folly 
replied that it was very true, but she 
wanted to see the folly of it for herself. 
(Laughter.) We are seeing the folly for 
ourselves. Every country has tried the 
system of taxation of personal property, 
and has abandoned it as a dead failure. 

In a hundred years from now, this tax 
will be as dead as Julius Cesar, because 
in the progress of evolution it is bound to 
ge. And we who propose single tax want 
to help along the process. First we want 
to get rid of all taxes on personal prop- 
erty, on the ground that they cannot be 
collected. They used to crucify, burn, 
and kill the men who did not pay their 
taxes. In the old Roman empire men were 
required to make a full and explicit return 
of all their property. The penalty in de- 
fault was scourging till they made approxi- 
mately true returns, and crucifixion 
afterwards, It was sacrilege to make a 
false return. They burned St. Lawrence 
because he would not make a return of 
personal property, which he held for 
widows and orphans. He is asaint in the 
Catholic Chureh. 1 honor his memory. 

The tax on personal property is dying 
out. You cannot revive or improve it. 
The better you make the system the worse 
i is. So practical men recognize the fact, 
and we do not want to attempt what can- 
not be done. What a man cannot do hon- 
estly, fairly and honorably ought never to 
be done at all, It is wicked to attempt 
what cannot be done honestly and fairly. 
We are defenders of the sacred right of 
property. To the workmen we say: “Out 
of the $5 or $500 you earn, not one cent 
shall be assessed upon you except what 
you have gained by the privilege of situa- 
tion in which the government protects 
you.” 

The president called for questions and 


remarks, 

Hon. William B. Durant, of the Anti- 
Double Tax League, asked: ‘Suppose 
that in Cambridge the city council voted 
to exempt all intangibles from taxation— 
that is, all personal property, taking it in 
the broadest sense. Then the people 
from Somerville, learning of it, rushed 
into Cambridge to live there and buy up 
the real estate. Now, the shopkeepers of 
Cambridge, paying no taxes on their 
stocks of goods, could undersell the shop- 
keepers of Somerville. What isto become 
of Somerville in such acase?”’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Shearman: “Cambridge, baving its 
personal property exempt from taxation, 
would have a great access of wealth, there 
would be a considerable rise in rents, and 
very great prosperity. Somerville would 
see that so quickly that its people would 
tumble head over heels in order to follow 
the good example of Cambridge.”’ (Laugh- 
ter and applause) 

Prof. F. S. Baldwin, of Boston Univer- 
sity, Col. A. A. Pope, Mr. Frederick Fos 
dick, and Senator Henry Winn, of Malden, 
offered brief remarks. Mr. Chas. H. 
Adams, of the Ways and Means Committee 
of Melrose, also spoke. Mr. A. A. Carle- 
ton said: ‘*Local option, as a general prin- 
ciple, is more than ordinarily attractive 
to me.” 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell said: “I do not see 
why there should be the slightest objection 
to local option in regard to municipal 
taxation, which concerns only the inhabi- 
tants of that particular town or city. But 
I object to the taxation of personal prop- 
erty altogether, and for this reason: When 
the first of May comes, in the city of 
Boston, in all the localities owned by the 
wealthier people, the windows of houses 
are closed, the doors are locked, and the 
people have moved away into the country. 
What does that mean? It means they have 
gone into the country to escape taxation. 
In many cases, they have an understanding 
with the assessor of the town to which 
they go that they shall be considered as 
owning only so much personal property. 
In order to avoid making a true return, 
they buy a country home, and move into 
iton the first of May. The most corrupt 
and absurd system that can be imagined 
is the present system of taxing personal 
property in Massachusetts. I conversed 
with Mr. Hill once, and asked him if he 
got one-half of the tax legally due from 
personal property. He replied, ‘Possibly 
bot so much as that, but it is better to 
get one-third than nothing.’ Now TI say it 
is not so, when the poor have to pay the 
full tax and the rich escape. I know a 
nillionnaire who went every spring to live 
on Cape Cod, and lived there from the 
first of May to the first of September as a 
$50,000 taxpayer in an old town. They 
were glad to get him. If he had named 
$40,000, they would have been glad to get 
him. If such people would stay in Bos- 


ton, and were honest in their returns, and 
there are a few such (Laughter), it would 
be another thing. But any system of tax- 





ation which puts a premium on roguery, 
which makes our richest and most influ- 
ential men the greatest cheats, ought to 
be condemned by all good men and women. 
The tax on personal property, as now 
administered, puts a premium on dis- 
honesty. I say ‘Tax the thing you can 
see, and do not tax the thing you cannot 
see.’ Put the tax onthe property that 
cannot evade it. Don’t put the tax on 
property that can and does evade it. 
Under the system now existing, we pay 
already an enormous tax on personal 
property. The federal tax is wholly on 
personal property. Congress has just ap- 
propriated one thousand five hundred and 
sixty million dollars as the expense of 
two years’ federal taxation. That means 
a tax of $20 a head forevery man, woman, 
child, and baby inthe United States. This 
tax is all levied on the things we eat and 
drink and use and wear. It inflicts on the 
workingman who has a wife and six chil- 
dren a tax of $i60 a year. Now, since the 
State alone has a legal right to tax real 
estate, let us limit State taxation to real 
estate, which cannot be undervalued or 
concealed.”’ 


~~ —_——— 


PURITAN WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 





Col. T. W. Higginson, in his address 
last week at Arlington, Mass., said: 

It is a well-known fact that ladies of the 
highest social position among the Puritans 
not infrequently made their marks on 
deeds and other documents, instead of 
signing their names. I have a deed in my 
possession where this was done in the 
17th century by an ancestress of my own, 
the daughter of one clergyman and the 
wife of another, both the father and the 
husband being highly educated men, both 
influential preachers and authors in their 
day. This does not prove that she 
could not write, but may simply have in- 
dicated that through want of practice she 
wrote with difficulty and preferred the 
simpler method. We know by the testi- 
mony of Abigail Adams, wife of the first 
President Adams, that in her time, a hun- 
dred years later, ‘‘female education in the 
best families went no further than writing 
and arithmetic.” Every step in educa- 
tional development had to be fought for; 
down to the time when girls were admit- 
ted to the public schools only in summer 
when the boys were sent into the fields, 
and thence down to the time when, in 
1838, a fund was left to establish the Put- 
nam Free School at Newburyport “for the 
instruction of youth,’”’ and the courts had 
to be called in to decide whether the word 
“youth” included girls as well as boys. 
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SCOPE OF CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A series of resolutions, adopted at the 
executive meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association and pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Transcript 
and WoMAN’s JOURNAL, betray an incom- 
plete knowledge of the work and purpose 
of the Consumers’ League. They state 
that ‘‘a Consumers’ League has been or- 
ganized in Boston and elsewhere to se- 
cure fair treatment for women employed 
in stores’’—and from this premise they 
conclude that, as the Women’s Club of 
Denver, after a careful investigation of 
the stores of that city, found the condition 
of women wage-earners there employed 
most excellent, no Consumers’ League 
was necessary. This good condition being 
found in a State where women are voting 
proves that the ballot is the power re- 
quired to improve the condition of work- 
ing women. 

Without going into a discussion of what 
the ballot will mean to women in indus- 
trial life (and the writer feels that of all 
women in the community they will gain 
most from any education and power that 
may come through the exercise of suf- 
frage), let us see what the constitution of 
the Massachusetts Consumers’ League 
states as its object and principles. 

“The object of this Society is to increase 
the demand for goods made and sold un- 
der right conditions.” 

The Consumers’ League recognizes the 
following principles: 

“That, since the demand of Consumers 
determines the nature of production, an 
intelligent recognition of their responsi- 
bility and influence is the duty of the 
purchasing public. That an amelioration 
of the deplorable conditions surrounding 
many producers and distributors of manu- 
factured goods can be effected by the 
association of persons who endeavor to 
buy articles of good quality made and 
sold under just and wholesome condi- 
tions.” 

The field of work for the Consumers’ 
League is evidently a much larger one 
than imagined by the Suffrage Association. 
The education of the Consumer is the 
first object of the League, and in order to 
accomplish this in a practical way the Con- 
sumers’ Leagues of the country have 
united and are endeavoring to distinguish 
the products of clean, well-ventilated work 
rooms where fair hours are observed and 
fair wages paid from the products of what 
is know as the sweat shop. This latter 
sort of work room is frequently found in 
New York City, Philadelphia, and Chi- 








cago, though by superior legislation it is 


virtually eradicated in Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts League is working for 
a legal limit of hours for women in mer- 
cantile establishments. The eight-hour 
day being voluntarily observed in our 
principal Boston stores, shows us thata 
shorter day in other mercantile establish- 
ments is practicable. 





We will not dispute the statement that 
the ballot has been productive of good 
things for the women wage-earners of | 
Denver, but we realize that the intensity | 
of competition and selfishness, which | 
creates much of the evil found in the 
great cities of the East and Middle West, 
cannot be wholly conquered by the ballot 
in the hands of women. Behind the bal- 
lot must be moral force and a sense of 
personal responsibilty. The individual 
who uses the ballot must be true and just 
in his or her dealings, and the ones | 
whose welfare we affect by our purchases 
are the workers and employers, men and 
women alike, whose work rooms and 
stores are strongly influenced by the de- 
mands that a majority of the purchasing 
public are making. To use a simple ex- 
ample, the thousands of ready-made street 
suits for women, with the unsanitary trail- 
ing skirt now on sale in our Boston stores, 
would be materially lessened if every 
woman whose intelligence assures her of 
the ugliness and uncleanliness of such 
attire would refuse to buy them. We are 
creators of the things we purchase, and 
have a power as purchasers that we are 
very slowly beginning to use. 

Epiru M. Howes, 
Pres. of the Mass. Consumers’ Leaque. 
April 14, 


-_e- —_—_———— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, the new 
president of the Mississippi W. S. A. is 
the gifted editor of the Clarksdale Chal- 
lenge. She is a young woman, gracious, 
and full of the larger hope for woman- 
hood. She will soon bring out two books, 
one prose, the other poetry. Her hus- 
band, a lawyer, is in perfect accord with 
the advanced views of his wife. 

The many home duties and intellectual 
labors of Mrs, Lily W. Thompson, former 
State corresponding secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi W. S. A., forced her to relinquish 
that position, but she was elected State 
Superintendent of the department of 
Political Study and president of the Con- 
gressional District in which she lives. 
Mrs. Thompson is an unusually brilliant 
woman, and is sought for continually for 
contributions to the press. She is an 
officer in many societies. 

Mrs. Pauline Alston Clark, who was 
recently elected corresponding secretary 
of the State Association, is proving that 
itis possible to be at once a loving wife, 
a devoted mother, a society woman and 
an ardent worker for the suffrage cause. 
She is quite young, very popular, strong- 
minded, captivating, and knows how to 
bring things to pass. We predict a suc- 
cessful régime for the cause under her 
secretaryship. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick’s great love 
for the suffrage cause prompted her to 
take the tiresome and expensive trip to 
Clarksdale to attend the Mississippi Con- 
vention. Besides the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, it cost her over $50, which she paid 
from her private funds as a contribution 
to the Southern work. Blessed are those 
who give both of their substance and 
themselves. 

At the recent convention the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association extend con- 
gratulations to the women of Louisiana on 
their recent enfranchisement, which, while 
limited, is, we feel assured, but an earnest 
of the better things they may confidently 
expect at the hands of their legislators. 

Resolved, That the cordial and appreciative 
thanks of this body be and are hereby ex- 
tended its distinguished guest and co-work- 
er, Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of Louisiana, 
who has honored the convention by her 
presence, stimulating thereby its members 
to renewed zeal and unfaltering purpose in 
the accomplishment of that whereunto it 
has enlisted—the enfranchisement of Mis- 
sissippi women. 

Mr. Kennon Jayne left his insurance 
business in Jackson to attend the conven- 
tion and speak for the enfranchisement of 
the women of his beloved State. He 
received no compensation for his address. 
It was given without price. Mr. Jayne is 
the latest, and one of the noblest of the 
yellow-fever heroes of Mississippi, having 
nursed many sufferers during the last two 
epidemics. He walked at one time forty 
miles to reach a pestilential district, giv- 
ing his strength and time absolutely with- 
out remuneration. His ‘‘treasure” is laid 
up “in heaven.”’ 

In Jackson, Miss Kate Holder has been 
appointed revenue clerk, vice Dunbar 
Holder, appointed deputy auditor. The 
Jackson correspondent of the Canton Push 
says: ‘‘Miss Kate is quite an accomplished 
young lady, with splendid business ability, 
and she will fill the position very credi- 





tably.”’ B. K, 
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TOLEDO, O., AVRIL 12, 1899. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Now that election is over, we are being | 


once more adjusted to normal conditions; 
for this recent spring election has been 
anything but normal. Of course, the 
main issue has been the candidacy of 
Mayor Jones for reélection. Happily, 
notwithstanding the bringing up of issues 
that have been moribund for many years, 
Mr. Jones was elected—and elected by 
twice as many votes as his opponents had 
combined. Mr. Jones's platform included 
municipal ownership of franchises, a 
minimum wage of $1.50 per diem, and 
other good things. Truly, Toledo is to 
be congratulated! 

Then there is another story quite the 
reverse, and that is the history of the 
candidacy of Dr. Mary Law, president of 
the Law Training School for Kindergarten 
Teachers, one of the finest training schools 
in the country. Dr. Law is a practical 
educator, an earnest woman, and a pro- 
gressive citizen, three essentials to suc- 
cessful public school work. Dr. Law 
being the only woman candidate, there 
was the element of unity and harmony to 
draw the women out to vote. Just 500 
were drawn. 

Mrs. Rosa L. Segur has gone to Dallas, 
Tex., to visit her daughter, Mrs. Foster, 
and incidentally to regain her health. 

Lima, O., has distinguished itself by 
electing two women members of the Board 
of Education. 

The Educational Club will hold its 
annual meeting the 20th of this month, 
and elect officers for the year. Dame 
Rumor says there will be a new list. At 
the last meeting Mrs. Hickok read a fine 
paper on Flemish Art. For May 4 the sub- 
ject is ‘The Enfranchisement of Women.” 

Dr. Elizabeth Woods is one of the newly 
elected members of Sorosis. B. 


- ee —— 


IDAHO. 
The first woman grand juror in Idaho 
recently made her appearance at Wallace. 
The Spokane Spokesman Review says: 


She was Mrs. Carrie Austin, and she 
evidently felt embarrassed by her position, 
but she bore the ordeal well. She took 
the privilege of her sex, which is some- 
thing higher than any court in the land, 
and wore her hat. Her veil was lowered, 
but it was not heavy enough to prevent 
her having an unobstructed view of the 
courtroom, or to keep the curious specta- 
tors from getting a good picture of the 
pioneer woman juror of Idaho, seeing in 
her a woman with a pleasant face, old 
enough to realize the responsibility and 
dignity of her position, and yet young 
enough to give promise that she may yet 
serve her State and county in a similar 
capacity many years hence. 

Judge Mayhew found difficulty in train- 
ing his tongue to run in the channels 
which the judicial tongue must hereafter 
pursue in this State, and several times 
addressed the jury as ‘“‘gentlemen.”’ Only 
once did he notice the error and correct 
himself after a moment’s hesitation by 
adding ‘‘and lady.” 

With three women on the trial jury, it 
is probable that some of the attorneys 
will meet the same difficulty when they 
rise to flights of oratory. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





SWEET, refreshing sleep is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which feeds the 
nerves, tones the stomach, and cures all 
dyspeptic symptoms. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
1s a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martila Andrews, Editor 





A Pleasant Summer Home 

for the summer from May 1 or 
To Le June 1, as wanted, to Oct. i. & 
Po wane home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
Thirteen rooms and baih-room, «ll modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good forchildren, Green grass 
all around the louse, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient fora family wanting to escape the city, 
who cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
to have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B. C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1800. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 


of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
ae Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOOSAG 
ITCHBURG KAILROAD ToNNgL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
*For Ayer only. 
tStop at West Watertown. 


Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Radcliffe College Glee Club last 
week gave four performances of ‘Princess 
Perfection,” with large audiences and 
great applause, and cleared a substantial 
sum for the musical library of the college. 

The operetta was written, both music 
and words, by Miss Josephine Sherwood, 
of Newton, who also drilled the chorus 
and the performers, all of them Radcliffe 
girls. Miss Sherwood is a member of the 
senior class, and leader of the college glee 
club. She wrote the music for last year’s 
Radcliffe operetta, ‘‘The Orientals.”’ She 
also trained the chorus and played the 
music for the Greek play, ‘‘Antigone,”’ 
lately given at Fay House. Miss Sherwood 
is small and pretty, with dark brown hair 
and mischievous brown eyes. She is said 
to be a great favorite among her class- 
mates. 

One of the songs in ‘‘Princess Perfec- 
tion’’ runs: 


Oh, crowns are heavy things 
‘To wear upon your head; 
They may be made of pearls and gol, 
And yet they feel like lead. 
They stand for troubles both 
Of country and of town— 
In fact, of all vexatious things, 
The most 8o is a crown! 


The scene of the play is laid in a royal 
park in England in the 14th century. Hil- 
degarde, queen regent of England, has a 
son, Prince Rupert, who registers a vow 
that be will marry none but a perfect 
princess. He draws up a list of 97 charm- 
ing attributes, all of which she must pos- 
sess in perfection. No one can be found 
who comes up to the mark. Queen Hilde- 
garde offers her own hand to the man that 
shall discover the perfect princess. Per- 
cival, the minister of state, who loves the 
queen, undertakes the task. He discovers 
a pretty ballad singer, Doris, and brings 
her to the notice of the prince, who forth- 
with loses his heart. But Doris falls short 
in one of the requirements—she has not a 
single penny. Then Grimgrum, the court 
wizard, decides to take a hand, and try to 
win the queen for himself. The book of 
fate tells him that there is constant prog- 
ress, and that the ‘‘perfectest’”’ princess 
must come from the farthest future. By 
the aid of his magic art, he introduces 
into the 14th century a Radcliffe girl of 
the 20th. She has the 97 perfections, but 
alas! she is not willing to marry the 
prince! She is full of advanced ideas that 
have to be continually explained to the 
“antediluvian” folk of the 14th century, 
and of this she tires, and longs to be back 
in Cambridge. The queen does not want 
to marry the wizard, and thus all are at 
sixes and sevens. However, by a bit of 
diplomacy, the minister of state outwits 
the wizard, and shows that the ballad 
singer has a better claim to the title of 
Princess Perfection than the Radcliffe 
girl, who is not a princess. So the prince 
marries the ballad singer, and the queen 
the prime minister, while Grimgrum is 
consoled by Lady Ursula, his sweetheart 
of by-gone days. ‘There are queen’s hand- 
maidens and court maidens and flower 
girls without number, and there are hunt- 
ing songs, pastoral songs, love songs, and 
sea songs, with some very pretty dances. 
The makeups of the wizard and his four 
attendants were unique, and their actions 
exceedingly grotesque. All the parts 
were acted with much spirit, Miss Sher- 
wood herself playing Doris, and winning 
great applause by her sweet singing and 
her graceful dancing. The college girls 
gave proof that they are quite up to date 
by posting in the hall two conspicuous 
placards: ‘‘Ladies will please remove their 
hats.” 

Radcliffe is about to start a college pa- 
per, with Miss Mary W. Dean, ’99, presi- 
dent of the English Club, as managing ed- 
itor, Miss Coes, representing the authori- 
ties, and Miss Lucy Setton, president of 
the Graduate Club, as advisory editors, 
and Miss Helen Ward, Miss Katherine 
Fullerton, and Miss May Howland, assist- 
ant editors. Hitherto the college has 
been represented only by the Radcliffe de- 
partment in the Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine. 

The Harvard students turned out in 
force to see ‘Princess Perfection,’”’ and 
the Wellesley students filled the Wellesley 
Town Hall when the Pi Eta Society of 
Harvard gave a performance there of its 
comic opera, ‘‘The Belles of Bellesley,”’ 
which was an amusing take-off of the 
sister college. The plot portrays Freddie 
Seltzer, an effervescent youth, caught on 
a visit to Bellesley College by the prim 
dean, whereupon Lucy Lenox, his sweet- 
heart, hastily devises the plan of intro- 
ducing him as the new president of Belles- 
ley. The real president is brought in at 
the close, on a pedestal highly suggestive 
of the Harriet Martineau statue which 
stands in Wellesley {College Hall, and 
waked from his hypnotic state by the 
effects of the contents of a beer-stein. 
Local hits added to the amusement on the 
audience, who vigorously applauded their 
own Wellesley cheer. } Great laughter was 
called out by the take-off on the Wellesley 
crew—for the Bellesley crew who went to 
the rowing machines were regularly 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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“coached,’’ and pulled to the tune of 
“Where, Oh Where are the Grand Old 
Seniors,” one of the songs familiar to all 
who have attended the annual Wellesley 
float. 

Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, president of Welles 
ley College, is enjoying a much-needed 
rest among the mountains of North 
Carolina, where she has a home. 

Senator-elect N. B. Scott, of West Vir- 
ginia, has offered to the University of 
West Virginia at Morgantown a cash 
prize of $100 each year, to be given to the 
young woman excelling in oratory. 

The April Chautauquan contains an 
illustrated article by Ruthella B. Mory, on 
**‘Women at the English Universities.” 

A leading article in the woman’s edition 
of the Northwestern, the college publica- 
tion at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., urges that the name of ‘‘Woman’s 
Hall,” the residence of the women stu- 
dents, be changed to Willard Hallin honor 
of the first dean of the Woman’s College, 
Frances Willard. 

Miss C, M. Bose, a Hindu lady, one of 
the first graduates of Calcutta University, 
is now doing excellent work as principal 
of the Bethure College for Hindu girls at 
Calcutta. Formerly, only little girls could 
be got to attend the college, as they left 
at about ten years old to be married; but 
now older pupils also come to be prepared 
for the University examinations, 

Lady Clarke, the vice-president of the 
Austral Salon of Melbourne, Australia, is 
about to visit England. Her late husband, 
Sir William Clarke, was the benefactor of 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 
Lady Clarke herself is a strong advocate 
of advanced education for women, and 
the Janet Clarke Building at Trinity Col- 
lege is a standing monument to her wish 
to extend the advantages of collegiate edu- 
cation to her sex. 

A ‘Felicia Hemans prize’ is to be 
founded in connection with University 
College, Liverpool, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Hemans. It will be awarded annually to 
the writer of the best lyric poem , in open 
competition, irrespective of sex. 


—_—— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(See also Seventh Page.) 





COLORADO. 


The new board of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association held its first meeting 
a few days ago at the house of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. L. Welch. Mrs. Patterson, 
the retiring president, was present to in- 
troduce the new president to the board, 
and a number of the old officers were in 
attendance to make reports and finish up 
the business of the old board. A resolu- 
tion of thanks was passed to Mrs. Tyler 
and Mrs. Cornwall for the amount of 
clerical work which they have done for 
the old board during the past year with- 
out compensation. It is Mrs. Welch’s idea 
to extend the membership of the Associa- 
tion over the State, appointing official 
organizers in every town. 

An idea advanced by Mrs. Patterson, 
and accepted with pleasure by the board, 
was to have hereafter an anniversary day 
in Colorado, on which the suffragists may 
commemorate the granting of the ballot 
in the State. This day would probably be 
set for some date falling in the festival 
week, 

The following chairmen of committees 
were appointed: Press, Mrs. George Scott; 
legislative, Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine; 
literature, Mrs. Kathryn Rhodes West; 
membership, Mrs. Nellie Matteson. 

The board hopes to get out a little 
leaflet containing information on the sub- 
ject of suffrage in Colorado, for the dele- 
gates to the national convention at Grand 
Rapids to take with them. 





2.3! 


KANSAS. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has just 
rendered a decision rejecting the doctrine 
that the actual or constructive relation of 
master and servant is necessary in order 
to enable a father to maintain a suit to 
recover damages for the seduction of his 
daughter. The general rule, in the ab- 
sence of statutory enactments on the sub- 
ject, has been that the parent’s right of 
recovery in such cases is based on the 
theory that, as the master of the house- 
hold, he is entitled to his daughter’s 
services, of which he has been deprived by 
the act of the wrongdoer. Of course, in 
many instances this assumption that the 














daughter stands in the relation of a ser- 
vant to her father is the merest fiction, 
and the Kansas Supreme Court declares 
that the fiction should be abandoned. ‘‘It 
is a shameful pretence,” says Chief Jus- 
tice Doster, “to hold that a daughter 
whose labors, for instance, merely con- 
sist in pouring the tea at her father’s table 
and doing the honors of his household to 
his guests, isin his service as a servant, 
and that he may recover damages only 
because of the loss of such labors through 
ber seduction.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


A debate on woman suffrage took place 
on the evening of April 20, in the Fiftieth 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, between 
three members of the Philadelphia Bar, 
Messrs. Sellers, Edmunds, and Weaver, 
and three members of the Philadelphia 
Woman Suffrage Society, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, Miss Perot, and Miss Hirsch- 


ler. 

The Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety meets every Friday afternoon in April, 
in the ‘Free Library of Economics,”’ 1315 
Filbert Street. 





INDIANA. 

An interesting law case has just been 
settled in the appellate court of Indiana, 
which involves the wages received by a 
woman from her husband for clerking in 
his shoe store. The court decided against 
the trust company. 

The wife worked for $7.50 a week, and 
saved her money, which was invested in 
building association stock. When the 
amount had reached $1,600, business fell 
off, and the husband was forced to borrow 
from his wife till all her savings were 
gone, when he made an assignment. He 
also owed her a year’s wages, and her 
claim against the assignee for $2,378 was 
resisted on the ground that a husband 
could not make a valid contract to pay his 
wife for her services. The lower court 
took this view of the case, but when it 
reached the appellate court, the finding of 
the circuit court was reversed, the judge 
filing this reason for his action: 


It must be conceded that if the contract 
between appellant and her husband relat- 
ed to services performed by her in the dis- 
charge of her household duties, and the 
duties incumbent upon her to perform by 
reason of her marital relations, then there 
would be no consideration to support the 
contract. 

The law imposes upon her the discharge 
of such duties, and a contract between 
them, whereby he was to pay her for such 
services, could not be uplreld, as it would 
be against public policy. ... Where a 
married woman performs labor for her 
husband or family in the discharge of her 
household or marital duties, such labor 
must be performed without financial com- 
pensation from the husband, for the re- 
ciprocal relations that exist between 
them. But the labor performed by appel- 
lant was not of that character. 

She was under no obligation to leave 
her home and its surroundings, and spend 
years of her life in a store clerking for 
her husband, yet she did this, under a 
contract that she was to be paid for it. 
The consideration was sufficient to sup- 
port the contract. . . . The money which 
was paid to appellant under a contract 
with her husband, and which was reduced 
to possession, and which she loaned to 
him, is such an obligation, based upon 
sound, equitable reasons, that it will be 
enforced. The judgment is reversed. 


—_—«-- 
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Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff and other 
members of the Bedford Political Equality 
League have started a new league in the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn, to be named 
the Elizabeth Cady Stanton Political 
Equality League. It is to meet at the 
home of Mrs. Orian White, 113 Ross 
Street, and has a membership of twelve. 
It is hoped that in a year’s time it will 
number fifty members, as the Bedford 
League, which néW numbers a little less 
than two hundred, started a few years 
ago with only three or four workers. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss Susan O. Schouler, of Pawtucket, 
whose obituary appeared in our columns 
last week, was interested in all reforms 
which tended to the uplifting of the hu- 
man family, although not always able to 
take an active part in the work. She was 
assistant secretary of the Pawtucket 


Woman Suffrage League, which sent a 


floral tribute of large pink rosebuds. The 
final services were held March 30, in the 
family burial lot in Acton, Mass. Those 
who have known her on this thoroughfare 
of life will always remember her. 

A selection found by Mrs. French among 
Miss Schouler’s notes was also read at her 
funeral: ‘*When I go down to the grave I 
can say, like many others, I have finished 
my day’s work, but I cannot say I have 
finished my life. The tomb is not a blind 
alley; it is a thoroughfare.” 





->--— 


MAINE. 


The Equal Suffrage Club of Portland is 
to give an entertainment in the form ofa 
mock hearing before the Maine Legisla- 
ture, on the petition for full suffrage. The 
petitioners, the remonstrants, and the 
committee will be represented by mem- 
bers. Tickets are selling rapidly, and ex- 
cursion parties will come from other 
cities. 

A Suffrage Association of twenty-five 
members, auxiliary to the State Suffrage 
Association, has been organized at Old 
Orchard. There is great enthusiasm. At 
the first meeting the president of the 
Saco Equal Suffrage Club, Mrs. Mary 
Lowell, the secretary, Miss Martha Fair- 
field, Mrs. Sarah F, Hamilton of the Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Saco and 
Biddeford, and Mrs. E. 8S. Osgood, of 
Portland, State organizer, were present. 
Mrs. Helena Ryan is president, having re- 
ceived a unanimous vote. Mrs. Lucy H. 
Day, of Portland, president of the State 
Association, goes to Grand Rapids to at- 
tend the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention. 
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MISSOURI. 


Judge Thomas H. Peabody, of the First 
District Police Court of St. Louis, em- 
phatically denies the report that he 
lately rendered a decision justifying wife- 
beating. Ina published letter, he says: 

I never rendered any such decision in 
my life. 

I do not believe in any man abusing, 
slapping, or beating his wife, or any wo- 
man, or any child. 

I always heavily fine and punish wife- 
beaters and people using cruelty to chil- 
dren, and also mistreatment to dumb 
animals, 

I utterly repudiate every word in that 
report. The words which I am quoted as 
having uttered are untrue and ridiculous. 

Judge Peabody adds: “I do not be- 
lieve that a Peabody every lived who 
justified abuse of a woman or wife-beat- 
ing.”’ 


—— +o 


LOUISIANA. 


The special election for a sewerage and 
drainage tax in New Orleans is now an 
assured fact. To authorize holding the 
election, it was necessary to get the signa- 
tures of about 8,000 taxpayers, and 9,500 
have been obtained. The Woman’s League 
for Sewerage and Drainage secured 1662 
names, and other women, working in- 
dependently, got over 300 more, making 
nearly 2,000 names obtained by the wo- 
men. 

At the coming election, taxpaying wo- 
men in Louisiana will vote for the first 
time upon equal terms with taxpaying 
men. T.ouisiana, in this respect, has 
taken a step ahead of all her Northern 
sisters. 





MARYLAND. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson lectured 
on the evening of April 13, before a large 
audience at the Friends’ Meeting House 
in Baltimore, on ‘‘Woman and Govern- 
ment.’’ The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. Mrs. Stetson closed 
by reading a selection from her poems. 

Members of the Maryland Woman Suf- 
frage Association tendered her a reception 
after the lecture in the parlors of the 
meeting-house, and refreshments were 
served. The Baltimore papers, which are 
sometimes flippant in their reports of 
equal rights meetings, give an entirely 
respectful account of this lecture. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





California has not yet got school suf- 
frage, after all. The report that Governor 
Gage had signed the bill was a mistake. 
He gave a “pocket veto,’ as they say 
when a Governor refuses to sign a bill 
and it is too late in the session for it to 
become a law without his signature. 
Otherwise the bill could easily have been 
carried over his veto, as it had passed the 
Legislature with only one dissenting vote 
in the House and six in the Senate. This 
is the second time a school suffrage bill 
has passed the California Legislature, 
only to be blocked by a conservative Gov- 
ernor. The first time, however, the ma- 
jority in its favor was not so sweeping. 
Public sentiment in its favor is growing, 
evidently, and growing fast. 





NEBRASKA. 


In Omaha, at the recent election, about 
four thousand women voted for members 





of the school board. 


———= 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLe SQuaRE.—Next week the at 
traction will be the popular modern Play 
“The Banker’s Daughter,” which mad, 
such a notable success with the Castj, 
Square players early in the history of thi, 
now well-known organization. Mr. Frank 
Sheridan is to make his first appearance 
with the company in this drama. 
Monday, May 1, will open an elaborate 
production of the war play **Cumberland 
*61,” which created a sensation at the 
Boston Museum, ’97-'98. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
AMY F,. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 














New England Women’s Club. — Monday 
April 24, 3.30 P. M. Education Committee. Mrs’ 
Ellen H. Richards will speak on “Work for Wom. 
en in Sanitary Science.” 
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Picturesque 
Building 
Lots | 


Oakburst, 


“A fine residential neighborhood.” Needham, Mass, 


C. Atherton Hicks asks attention 
to a real estate enterprise which he 
calls the “Oakhurst property,” Oak- 
hurst meaning Oak Home. He de- 
sires to establish many “oak homes” 
in that vicinity. It is very desirable 
property, only ten miles southwest 
of the State House, and accessible to 
Boston by electrics and steam. The 
Needham and Boston Street Railway 
Company, of which he is the presi- 
dent, is now laying tracks between 
Needham and the Spring Street Sta- 
tion of the Providence road passing 
through a boulevard built by him on 
this property. The town has every 
natural advantage and modern im- 
provements, such as pure water, elec- 
tric lights, ete. It is on high ground, 
dry and healthful, very picturesque 
and desirable to build upon, being 
partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all 
tastes can be satisfied. 

Mr. Hicks wishes to find customers who 
will buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst 
or rent homes at Oakhurst, furnished, for 
the summer or season. Mechanics and la- 
borers who are skilful workmen and men 
of good character, can find permanent em- 
ployment with him. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enter- 
prise, but Mr. Hicks proposes to make 
money for his customersand himself. Ad- 
dress with real name and address, 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 
Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect, 
501 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket 








READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet, 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 








12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 
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